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BOOK CLOSE-OUT 


savings up to 70% on publishers’ prices 


Books about the REAL Soviet Union—honest, well 
written and with only one mission—the TRUTH 


THE NORTH STAR 
by Lillian Hellman 


The script from which the moving picture of the same 
title was made. It tells the story of a village along the 
Soviet frontier and how it met the Nazi invader. Original 
price: $2.00 


SHOOTING THE RUSSIAN WAR 
by Margaret Bourke-White 


During the fiercest bombings of Moscow, the author- 
photographer hid until the air-raid wardens had passed, 
and then she photographed the incredible sight. An ex- 
citing, sincere account, beautifully illustrated by the only 
non-Russian who was granted a photographer’s “pass.” 
Original price: $2.75 


RUSSIAN CAVALCADE 
by Albert Parry 


An absorbing narrative of Russian commanders and 
Russian armies, from the first Russian occupation of Ber- 
lin, in 1760, to the preparations for the current occupa- 
tion. Brilliant portraits of Russian military leaders and 
people in wartime. Original price: $3.50 


RUSSIA’S WOMEN 
by Nina Nikolaevna Selivanova 


No home library on the Soviet Union is complete with- 
out this story of the part that women played in the 
formation of that country. Written in 1923, it provides 
excellent background material on the varying status of 
women in Russian society from early primitive freedom 
through modern Russia. Original price: $3.00 


THE SIEGE OF LENINGRAD 
by Boris Skomorovsky and E. G. Morris 


Illustrated with photographs and specially prepared maps 


‘ of the city and its environs—the only modern ones avail- 


able in English. The complete story of the siege that 
lasted 515 days. Original price: $2.50 


THE COSSACKS 
by Maurice Hindus 


The complete story of a colorful people who have 
“etched themselves with a gory and glamorous robustness 
on the pages of Russian history, on the fabric of Russian 
folkways.” Original price: $3.00 


OUR PRICE ONLY $1.00 EACH 


Post paid. No C.0.D. Note: Limited quantities of the above are 
available. Please specify alternative selection when ordering. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A free copy of one of the books listed 
below with each order of three books 


PEOPLE ON OUR SIDE 
by Edgar Snow 


A penetrating analysis of three great countries, Russia, 
China and India, their political outlook, their fight 
against the common enemy and their social and economic 
problems. Photographs and maps. 









MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: Take these books for five 


days. If not satisfied we will refund your money immediately 


Any of the above books pius a one-year subscription or renewal to SRT for only $2.00 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


RUSSIA IS NO RIDDLE 
by Edmund Stevens 


The author worked and studied in the USSR for six 
years; later became war correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor. He was also a member of the Willkie 
party that visited the Soviet Union. 
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Wants More on Religion 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

By way of comment, which you invite in 
the. June issue of SRT, I may say that your 
article “The Main Issue, Friendship with ' the 


“USSR,” is useful to impartial readers as pre- 


senting the Soviet viewpoint at a time when 
American reader; are apt to find themselves 
submerged in a sea of radio talk, magazine 
and newspaper writings which are either 
consciously or unconsciously prejudiced. 

May I suggest that you let your readers hear 
more of what the development of religion in 
Russia is now. To those who believe in an 
after-life, and the possible influence of prayer 
and the operation of divine laws in human 
life, the matter is most important. The 
pamphlet by the Rev. William H. Melish was 
good in bringing up to the time it was written, 
the social and political status of religious 
bodies in Russia. The political scheming of the 
Vatican, also, is now beginning to be much 
better understood. What do the newly-de- 
veloped Protestant and other religious bodies 
in Russia hold for beliefs? What is their 
attitude toward modern and ancient prophecies 
as bearing on today’s conditions. Is the 
materialistic concept of history now increasing 
in Russia, or has it been modified among 
radical thinkers? 

Dr. Philip S. Haley 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Some of these questions will, we hope, be 
answered by Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the Deaan of 
Canterbury, in an article appearing in an early 
issue.—Ed. 


We Must Reach Many Peaple 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

SRT is doing a wonderful job trying to 
foster friendship between this country and 
the USSR. It is of the utmost importance that 
it reach as many people as possible and help 
them understand that true peace for this 
country and for the rest of the world depends 
on cooperation between the two countries. 

Ella Marshak 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Unity Through Exchange 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I am convinced that the Soviet Union wants 
peace and that a wider exchange between our 
two great nations will result in better under- 
standing and greater unity. 

Your magazine serves to repudiate the lies 
printed in the Hearst-McCormick-Patterson 
sheets by presenting a true picture of the 
USSR, her people and her opinions. 

May you long continue in your work. 

J. Edwin Carlson 
Huntington, L. I. 


Russia the Pioneer 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I do not think that communism and Russia 
are necessarily synonymous. I think that com- 
munism is evolution—toward a better and a 
juster and a fairer world. Perhaps in some 
aspects it is crude today. Aren’t all beginnings? 


Russia is the pioneer, clearing the path, 





showing the way, daring the future. This 
country has chosen to consider’ the words 
synonymous and, in its desire to kill com- 
munism, concentrates its forces on destroying 
Russia. 

As I see it, it boils down to this. We will 
get along with Russia and build a world of 
peace. Or—-we will continue our present 
course and there will be no more world. I 
don’t think there are any other choices—not 
with the weapons of war what they are today. 

I think what I hate. worst of the whole 
unholy mess today is the fact that this country, 
with her whole political policy and with the 
full united force of the press, is forcing Russia 
to expend her efforts on preparing for the 
war “we” are making inevitable. Were it 
not for “our” holy crusade (sic) against com- 
munism and Russia, Russia could be building 
for the future of her people, for the future 
of the world. 

I -have lived in this country for 55 years 
—my forefathers lived in this country for 300 
—313 years, to dot my i’s and cross my t’s. 

Lucy Hill 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Support From a Student 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I am just a student, not working, but I 
do have a, little spending money saved up and 
I am sending it by money order. 

I wish that the.complete and varied news 
that your magazine gives about the Soviet 
Union could reach more people. It is a real 
weapon against the shameful propaganda that 
takes for granted that the Soviet Union is hid- 
ing behind an “Iron Curtain” and that a 
sinister motive is behind every move the Soviet 
Union makes and every word that Soviet 


leaders say. 
Jim Gellert 
Englewood, N. J. 


A Thousand Times Yes 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


In reply to your appeal for funds and to 
your question: “Shall Soviet Russia Today 
keep going?”—my answer is absolutely YES! 
Because the truth is not available through the 
daily press, I for one believe that your magazine 
should continue to give such indispensable 
service for a better understanding among the 
peoples of the world. So I say a thousand times 
yes. 

George H. Melkesetian 
Oakland, Calif. : 


Refreshing 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


It is refreshing to read Soviet Russia Today 
and to know that there is a small but intelli- 
gent group that refuses to be led astray by the 
barrage of misinformation that emanates from 
the press, pulpit, and radio. 

Ben L. Rudderow 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Our Cover: Sailing and yachting is a 
popular sport in the USSR. For an article 
on Sports and the trade unions, see pages 
16-17.. Unless otherwise indicated, all photos 
Sovfoto. 














Marshall Plan Illusions Fade 


HE SUMMER HAS ALMOST FADED BY NOW—AND WITH IT, 

most of the illusions about the Marshall Plan which 
caught up such a large section of our public. Last June, a 
few words from the Secretary of State were taken as pro- 
claiming a new policy, a confession that the Truman Doc- 
trine had failed. It seemed that a genuine program of all- 
European reconstruction was at hand, And many friends 
of American-Soviet amity were puzzled at the Soviet re- 
fusal to go along with what seemed such a good idea. 
Today, the atmosphere is more sober. 

Everyone now knows that the major State Department 
objective is the rebuilding of a strong Germany, which 
is clearly intended to have .a pre-eminent position even as 
compared with Britain or France. Writing in the early 
part of July, at the height of the intoxication for the Marshall 
Plan, your editors declared that “much which is brandished 
as a torch of glory in our newspapers does not amount to 
more than embers and ashes when examined in the sober 
light of reality.” We are sorry to say that events proved 
us correct, even before our issue was off the press. We are 
not sorry we were right; but we regret that our nation’s 
foreign policy is moving further and further from the aims 
for which the war was fought. A great deal more ground 
has been traversed which will have to be retraced if we are to 
have a genuine peace. 


Prespects for European Reconstruction 


Ww DO WE STAND NOW? THE SOVIET UNION HAS BEEN 
undeterred by the virtual blockade against her; she is 
making rapid strides toward reconstruction. And while the 
Soviet people derive the benefits of friendly economic inter- 
change with eastern Europe, the peoples of eastern Europe 
benefit as well. It is now more and more recognized that 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are becoming major economic 
factors in Europe; it is clear that with a more systematic ex- 
change of products with the Soviet Union and a more ef- 
fective economic planning, eastern Europe will move rapidly 
—even if with great hardship—toward the goal of es- 
tablishing modern industrial societies in the place of the 
old feudal and fascist past. 

In the West, however, gloom deepens into crisis. The 
British government, whose leaders have so often lamented 
the alleged lack of liberty beyond the “iron curtain,” now 
admits Britain’s loss of its “economic freedom.” 

Premier Attlee confessed on August 10 that the project 
of making England into a “new Jerusalem, a green and 
pleasant land”—the great dream of fifty years of British 
Socialism—will now be postponed indefinitely. The im- 
mediate issue is to keep Britain’s head above water. France 
and Italy are in a no less critical situation, with even less 
of a perspective. 

In the August 4 New Republic, the British economist 
Prof. Harold Laski wrote dolefully that “a ruined Europe 
is with some probability to be restored on its western side 
by America. But the condition of its restoration will be its 
subordination to the new world role of United States capi- 
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talism. That is bound to have political consequences of a 
momentous kind.” 

Professor Laski is quite right. The consequences are just 
beyond the horizon—in the shape of a renewed Tory bid 
for control of his country, in the shape of de Gaulle’s am- 
bitions for a Rightist France. 

Acceptance of a divided Europe, and the preeminence of 
a strong Germany—both of which are imbedded in the 
Marshall Plan—mean more than hardship for Britons or 
Frenchmen. It means at bottom the danger of a reactionary 
revival in all of western Europe, the victory of the same 
forces that made Munich possible and the war inevitable. 


The Threat of a Revived Germany 


ND WHERE DOES ALL THIS LEAVE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE? 

Hard on the vague generalities of the Marshall Plan 
came the brutally clear directives approved by the State, 
War and Navy Departments, issued to Gen. Lucius Clay 
for the rebuilding of the Reich. It seems that the plans of 
Robert M. Moses, a special War Department observer in 
Germany, were even more brutal and had to be suppressed. 

The consequence was a sharp reaction from France, whose 
statesmen at last discovered what Molotov told them two 
weeks before. 

Our people are thus being placed before the world as 
pursuing a pro-German course. On top of this, Congress 
passed no appropriations for the Marshall Plan, and none 
are expected for almost eight months. Meanwhile, the 
British and French loans are running out; all countries, 
including those of Latin America, are battening down the 
hatches and seeking to protect themselves from the hurri- 
cane of competitive American merchandise at inflationary 
prices, while the depletion of dollars is resulting in a drop 
of our exports‘ of heavy goods—a factor predicted in the 
President’s Economic Report. 

Instead of asking ourselves why we are getting into one 
jam after another as we pursue the idea of reviving Ger- 
many, our policy-makers are plunging ahead. Plans are be- 
ing drawn of enormous expenditures for a western bloc; 
Britain and France are being bluntly warned by Secretary 
Harriman that they cannot “expect to be at the head of the 
queue” because Germany must have the first priority; 
strenuous efforts are being made to palliate French and 
British fears by a three-power agreement, at Russia’s expense. 

But no one seems to realize that if a powerful Germany 
re-enters the arena with revived industrial capacity, only 
two alternatives will flow from this: even greater com- 
petition for available markets, at the expense of Britain and 
France; or the overpowering weight of an American-German 
trade combination, inflaming all the old friends of fascism 
with mad dreams of a third world war. 


American-Soviet Agreement Essential 


HE PICTURE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FALL IS NOT PRETTY. 

But the meeting of the Big Four foreign ministers: this 
November reminds us that this whole ruinous course does 
not have to be taken. If America and Russia reach an agree- 
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ment on .a unified democratic Reich, many good things 
would follow for all of Europe. The Soviets would get a 
share of German production in reparations. So would the 
rest of eastern Europe: France and Britain would share in 
a special administration for the Ruhr, but the encouragement 
of a democratic Germany, within strict economic limits, 
would end the fear of German aggression across the Rhine. 

And instead of spending billions to create a unilateral 
agency for the revival of the Reich, which will cause us no 
end of trouble, our own people would have a different per- 
spective; we could be lending money and trading with our 
tested friends, the Soviet Union and the new democracies of 
Europe, along with Britain and France. Such a course would 
spell Peace in Our Time. And it would give the world 
time to eradicate the left-overs of fascism everywhere. 

Writing from Czechoslovakia “with a summer vacation 
balcony seat over the spectacle of Europe,” the distinguished 
Far Eastern expert, Owen Lattimore, expressed the opinion 
on August 2 in the New York Herald Tribune that there 
was still a prospect of an American-Soviet understanding. 

“The very essence of the situation,” said this discerning 
observer, “is that American policy is still in a position of 
free maneuver, free to push forward, to draw back or to 
modify its directions.” He expressed the hope that “America 
and Russia are free to endorse any renewed trend toward 
getting together.” 

We believe the time is very late for this, but we agree 
that it is not too late. The November meeting of the Big 
Four is the big chance. If the Dulles-Marshall project for a 
western bloc was partially a maneuver to force the Soviet 
Union to give up its claim to a share of German production, 
and to break into eastern Europe, events have shown that 
such a policy produces no results. The only visible result 
is approaching chaos in the West. Now is the time to draw 
some lessons from a cruel summer, and return this autumn 
to the path of businesslike harmony between the world’s 
two greatest powers. 


The Plight of Palestine 


GOOD PLACE TO BEGIN THE RETURN TO SANITY COULD BE AT 
| the U.N. General Assembly, which opens at Lake Success 
on September 17. One major question, up for discussion, will 
be Palestine. A U.N. Commission on this subject has been 
working all summer, investigating the actual conditions in 
the Holy Land, the plight of Jewish displaced persons in 
Austria and other aspects of the question. 

The official American position, according to a statement 
by Mr. Marshall last spring, will not be made clear until 
after the General Assembly meeting begins. But the Soviet 
position is clear, as stated by delegate Andrei Gromyko, 
last May 14. It will be remembered that Gromyko empha- 
sized the need to end the British mandate, withdraw all 
foreign troops from Palestine, the need for a democratic 
state of Jews and Arabs, on the basis of independence, and 
if absolutely necessary, the formation of two independent 
states as a possible alternative. 

Since that time, the situation in Palestine has verged on 
civil war. The nefarious system of curfews, mass arrests of 
Jewish leaders, terrorism by some Arab and Jewish groups, 
and blind reprisals by British soldiers—all this continues 
unchecked. In the meantime, helpless refugees, anxious to 
land in Palestine, are fired upon, and the displaced persons 
camps still exist in all their frightfulness. 

We hope Mr. Marshall will take a progressive stand on 
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these matters and help put an end to the unholy situation 
in the Holy Land. The Secretary of State has a great op- 
portunity—to join hands with Soviet Russia, along the lines 
of proposals which aroused widespread support last May 
and which are still good today. 


The Austrian Oil Properties 


HE WIDELY-HEADLINED “SOVIET SEIZURE” OF AMERICAN AND 

British oil properties” in Austria has an interesting back- 
ground. It points up the problems on which the Moscow con- 
ference foundered last spring, and problems which remain 
for this November. Our readers will find the editorial in our 
June issue helpful in understanding what has now taken 
place. 

There are some 209 properties which the Soviet Union 
claims as reparations in Austria, properties which were either 
German or were voluntarily turned over to the Nazis after 
the March, 1938,’ occupation. 

As James Reston writes in the New York Times for 
August 10, the United States admits that 160 of these right- 
fully belong to the USSR, so that the dispute covers only 
49 properties, most of them oil drilling and refining fa- 
cilities claimed by the Socony-Vacuum, British Shell, and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

The Austrian government indicated last May and still 
maintains that it would be best for Austria to grant the 
Soviet claim, for the Soviet Union is prepared to operate 
these companies under Austrian law; moreover, the Aus- 
trians think that ultimately, these plants can be re-purchased 
with Austrian goods. 

But American occupation officials have refused to let 





World Peace in the Balance 


ECAUSE the United States and the Soviet Union 
voted together, the guns in Indonesia were silenced. 
There has been no more eloquent testimony to the mean- 
ing of American-Soviet understanding and friendship. 
If these two giants can find a common language on’ the 
other crucial issues around the world that threaten peace, 
the guns of World War III will not be heard, and no 
atom bombs will fall. 


Soviet Russia Today furnishes the facts about the 
USSR and American-Soviet relations which the Ameri- 
can people need to play an effective role in helping to 
formulate our foreign policy, which affects the lives of 
every citizen. Armed with the facts, the American peo- 
ple can compel a reversal of present divisive and disas- 
trous trends, and a return to the Roosevelt policy of 
peace and cooperation with the USSR. 


Only your financial support makes it possible for us 
to do this job. Your generosity has helped us over the 
difficult summer months. But if we are to continue, your 
help must continue! 


Please keep your contributions coming so that we 
can enter the fall period of increased activity prepared 
- do a bigger job than ever for American-Soviet friend- 

ip. 





Soviet Russia Today, 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Here is my contribution. I am enclosing a [] check 
(J money order [] currency in the sum of $.......... 
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Austria settle with the USSR. They prefer to defend the 
claim of Socony-Vacuum and Standard Oil. The question 
arises: how good is the claim of the oil firms? 

It turns out that the Socony-Vacuum Co. did not even 
know that its German subsidiary had built the plant which 
the Red Army has now seized. As I. F. Stone points out in 
PM for August 6, “it was built in 1942, after the USA en- 
tered the war, with German capital, to help fuel the Axis 
war machine against Britain and America.” 

Mr. Stone calls attention to a letter of September, 1938, 
first revealed in the Truman investigation of the synthetic 
rubber program early in the war. That letter, from one 
Standard Oil executive, Frank A. Howards, to another, 
complained of competition from the Socony-Vacuum firm 
and then admitted that Standard Oil “had not borne any 
active part in the development of Germany’s internal in- 
dustries, which is now assumed to be the first duty of 
every German, individual and company.” 

In other words, way back in 1938 the same companies 
that now claim these Austrian properties as their own, 
and therefore not subject to Soviet reparations claims, ad- 
mitted that the properties were German. In the case of 
Socony-Vacuum, the plants were built after the war began. 

Is there any wonder that the Soviets, after waiting two 
years, are a bit brusque and raise their eyebrows at diplo- 
matic notes on behalf of the oil concerns? 


Boomerang 


eatin HEADLINES ARE CUSTOMARY IN OUR NEWSPAPERS 
these days. But rarely has a sensation boomeranged so 
badly as the tale of Stephen Thuransky, an American 
naturalized citizen, who got into some trouble in Budapest 
last month. The U. S. Legation in Budapest snatched him 
from the Hungarian police, and the State Department sent 
a 1200 word note to the Hungarian government, protesting 
the arrest of this character, on the grounds that the Hun- 
garian police do not have jurisdiction over an American. 

It seems that Thuransky gave vent to his personal crusade 
against the new Hungarian government. When arrested, he 
remarked: “Go to hell, I am an American. I don’t have to 
show you anything. You’re a dirty Communist, and as red 
as your boss. You and all the dirty police are a bunch of 
Jews.” 

For this heroic gesture in an allied country, our news- 
papers acclaimed Thuransky. But very few of them printed 
the information from the police chief of Circleville, Ohio, 
William F. McCready, where the Hero of Budapest had 
lived while in the United States. 

McCready reported that Thuransky had been arrested 
fourteen times during °40-'41 for selling policy slips in the 
numbers racket. The police chief remembered the racketeer 
as a “very clever man.” 


The Peace Treaty with Japan 


MERICANS, WHO ARE STICKLERS FOR FACT, CAN APPRECI- 

ate the Soviet Union’s feelings as far as the proposed 
conference to write a peace treaty for Japan is concerned. 
And we, who are so often accusing the Russians of uni- 
lateral actions, cannot be comfortable when the shoe is, as 
on this occasion, on the other foot. 

The idea of excluding the Soviet Union from the peace 
settlement in Asia is a familiar one, of course; Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and his friends have voiced it many times. 
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Whether that is fair to an ally which bore an important 
part in Asia, and whether there can really be peace in Asia 
without Soviet participation, is another story. 

The facts are quite simple. Instead of abiding by a pre- 
vious big-power decision to write the Japanese peace in the 
same way the European peace treaties were written, Wash- 
ington decided on another tack. 

A meeting of the purely advisory body, the Far Eastern 
Commission consisting of eleven countries, was called early 
in July, and at this commission plans for the peace making 
were drawn. But this commission is wholly advisory; at the 
meeting which discussed issuing the invitations, the Soviet 
delegate was not even present. 

As Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt admits in a column for July 28 
that otherwise criticizes the Soviet view on the matter, 
Moscow’s behavior was “logical” and conformed to pre- 
vious agreements. 

The Soviet Foreign Office felt that the United States had 
issued the invitations without formally consulting cither 
Moscow, London, or Nanking. And what the Soviets ob- 
ject to in particular is the provision which would allow de- 
cisions at the Far Eastern parley by a two-thirds vote, 
instead of the customary unanimity provision among the 
Big Four. Thus, the same issue which caused a half year’s 
delay in connection wit the European treaties has arisen 
again. © 

The Soviets argue that there’s no reason to depart from 


‘the 1945 agreement; neither is there any reason to weaken 


great power harmony any further by abandoning the 
unanimity principle for the Far East. 

The Soviets also argue that their armies played a big 
part in defeating Japan. First, by tying down the most 
powerful Japanese land forces in Manchuria, by the major 
job of defeating Germany, which weakened Japan, and also 
by the lightning defeat of the Kwantung Army once the 
Soviets entered the war. It was also pointed out that the 
USSR adhered to its pledge to enter the war in Asia, given at 
the Crimea conference. 

We don’t think the debate should turn about the question 


of who did more to defeat Japan in Asia. It should turn on — 


the basic issue of how to maintain a peaceful Japan. For 
that, a maximum of great-power agreement is essential. 
The State Department has started on the wrong foot by its 
unilateral course. 


Greece, Indonesia and the U.N. 


- GREEK AND INDONESIAN QUESTIONS STILL PLAGUE THE 
agenda of the United Nations. Warfare is going on in 
both countries. In both cases, outside forces are at work to 
cheat the Greek people of democracy and the embattled 
Indonesians of their hard-won independence. 

The U.N. appeal to both the Dutch and the Indonesians to 
stop fighting found the Soviet Union and the United States 
on the same side. That was a welcome thing, though it 
might be argued that the Dutch forces would not have be- 
gun their shameless assault on their previous agreement with 
the Indonesians without the benevolent American economic 
and financial assistance, ‘But the main lesson to be drawn 
from this is that positive results can be achieved when the 
U. S. and the USSR reach agreement. On the issue of 
Greece, however, the Soviet Union and the United States 
are at complete loggerheads. Our diplomats insist that the 
real aggressors are the neighbors of Greece; we demand a 
commission on Greece’s borders which would in effect be 
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a continual agency for the indictment of countries like 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

The Soviet diplomats feel that the preliminary report of 
the border investigating commission was badly biased; dele- 
gate Gromyko favored a commission, but first demanded 
that all foreign troops and foreign intervention in Greece 
be ended. That is to say, Gromyko called attention to the 
obvious consequences of the Truman Doctrine, which is 
directly encouraging the monarchist Greek government 
against the Democratic Army. And this in turn highlights 
the fact that without the original armed British intervention 
on the side of Greek reaction, there would be no Greek 
question today. 

The fantastic stories of a supposed Soviet-encouraged “in- 
ternational brigade” participating in an “invasion” of north- 
ern Greece which were inspired by Greek sources as a bait for 
direct military intervention and U.N. action, fizzled com- 
pletely. United Press reporter Robert C. Miller toured the 
frontier region and reported the whole thing “nothing but 
the mythical product .of a propaganda war of nerves.” He 
could find no trace of an international brigade nor any 
person who had seen or heard factual reports of such. 

What strikes us about the whole affair—both Indonesian 
and Greek—is that Soviet U.N. representatives a long time 
ago proposed positive Security Council action. Way back 
on January 2, 1946, more than a year and a half ago, 
Gromyko called upon the Security Council “to discuss the 
(Greek) question and take such measures as are provided 
for in the Charter to put an end to the existing situation.” 
Dmitri Manuilsky, for. the Ukrainian republic, made the 
same request with reference to the British and Dutch of- 
fensives of that period against the Indonesians. 

In the light of the record, it can hardly be said that the 
USSR is “blocking action,” as the newspapers do. It would 
be more accurate to say that if the Security Council—and 
our country in particular—had acted decisively a year and 
a half ago, there would be no warfare to worry about in 
either Greece or Indonesia today. 

As we go to press, Herschel Johnson, U.S. delegate to the 
Security Council, has introduced a new resolution stronger 
than the one the USSR found it necessary to veto. It orders 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to cease helping the Greek 
guerrilla forces—despite the lack of any convincing evidence 
that such help has actually been given. Mr. Johnson threatened 
direct American military intervention should this resolution 
be vetoed. This blustering attitude cannot heighten America’s 
prestige, nor do we believe the American people will stand for 
armed support of the corrupt and autocratic regime which 
now rules Greece with our help. 


Your Part in American-Soviet Friendship 


E SHOULD LIKE TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF OUR READERS TO 
Wive important anniversaries which will occur during this 
coming November. November 7th will mark the thirtieth 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution and the founding of 
the Soviet Republic. November 16th will mark the four- 
teenth anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

These two historic dates are of profound importance to the 
people of America. Almost six years ago, at the Congress of 
American-Soviet Friendship, Henry Wallace paid tribute to 
the great contribution made by the Russian Revolution in 
moving mankind forward toward deeper and wider democ- 
racy. He said: 
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Russia and the United States have had a profound effect 
upon each other. Both are striving for education, the produc- 
tivity and the enduring happiness of the common man. The 
new democracy, the democracy of the common man, includes 
not only the Bill of Rights, but also economic democracy, 
ethnic democracy, educational democracy, and democracy in 
the treatment of the sexes. 


Mr. Wallace pointed out that America concentrated on 
political democracy, while the Soviet Union has placed strong 
emphasis on economic democracy, and that somewhere there 
is a practical balance between these two. He suggested that 
in racial democracy, educational democracy and democracy 
between the sexes, our country has much to learn from the 
USSR. He declared that together, both countries could build 
a new democracy and concluded: 


The new democracy by definition abhors imperialism. But 
by definition also, it is internationally minded and supremely 
interested in raising the productivity, and therefore the stand- 
ard of living, of all the peoples of the world. . . . We can 
make it a future of new democracy based on peace. .. . 

In order that the United Nations may effectively serve 
the world it is vital that the United States and Russia be in 
accord as to the fundamentals of an enduring peace based on 
the aspirations of the common man. I am here this afternoon 
to say it is my belief that the American and Russian people 
can and will throw their influence on the side cf building a 
new democracy which will be the hope of all the world. 

Since those words were spoken the world has seen what - 
American-Soviet cooperation means. The path of American- 
Soviet friendship on which our nation entered under the 
wise leadership of President Roosevelt led to the firm war- 
time alliance which was the greatest factor in bringing vic- 
tory over fascism. Today, the reversal of that course threatens 
to lead our country to the brink of a new world war. We 
cannot let that happen. 

These coming anniversaries open the way for the Ameri- 
can people to participate in a great nationwide demonstration 
for peace and for friendship with the Soviet Union. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship has 
issued a call which affords an opportunity for people all over 
the country to take part in this demonstration. We repeat 
their words: 

It is vital to the cause of peace that at this time we reaffirm 
and strengthen our ties with our wartime ally. We believe that 
every community in our nation should take advantage of these 
anniversaries by holding events to commemorate them, for 
these expressions of good-will toward the Soviet Union are 
indispensable to the building of peace. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship and 
its local councils throughout the country will hold a series of 
such events this fall. In addition we stand ready to work with 
all community groups who wish to hold forums, meetings or 
other events in their communities, and we hope that you will 
call upon our facilities to aid you in arranging a truly memor- 
able. occasion. 

We hope that our readers will heed this call and will begin 
now to make preparations. We suggest that you write to 
Richard Morford, Executive Director of the Council, at 114 
East 32nd Street, New York City, for further details. 

We for our part are preparing to mark these anniversaries 
with a special issue which will furnish authoritative material 
on thirty years of achievement in all fields of Soviet life, on 
the Soviet contribution to the war, on the main aspects of 
American-Soviet relations in trade, in culture and interna- 
tional affairs. Help us to make this issue reach as many peo- 
ple as possible by ‘ordering advance copies for distribution to 
your friends and at meetings. Let us bend all our efforts to 
dispel the clouds that have marred our relations with the 
Soviet Union since the war and restore the accord through 
which together our two countries can build that new democ- 
racy of which Henry Wallace so eloquently spoke. 


Inside the Soviet Zone 





The Land Reform in Germany 


How initiative from the German farmers themselves plus 
Soviet encouragement have brought about sweeping reforms 


Cr great change has been made in 
the Soviet zone of Germany which 
no decisions of the future will undo: that 
is the sweeping program of land reform 
begun in 1945 and completed in the 
spring of 1946. 

Already land reform has had its in- 
fluence on the economic life of the zone. 
The peasant who is allowed to sell the 
balance of his produce after paying his 
allocation to the State, has secured a 
dominant position. , 

He is attracting to the countryside a 
constant flow of goods from people in 
the towns who are always willing to sac- 
rifice personal belongings for food. The 
most popular crack | heard in the zone 
was that the peasants are now so well off 
that they will only look at a carpet for 
the pigsty. 

Many of these peasants were formerly 
landless agricultural workers, whose 
wages in terms of money and an allow- 
ance of grain kept them at a starvation 
level or worse. 

Others have come as refugees from the 
East. They have received about seven- 
teen acres of land, farm animals and 
small machines from the division of all 
estates over 250 acres. For a time they 
felt insecure in their new-found wealth. 

For example, I came across peasants at 
Dobeln in Saxony who first of all split 
up the big house of the estate into a num- 
ber of apartments, but the former owner 
who had fled to the West, kept writing 
te remind them that they were only 
tenants and that he would soon come 
back to retrieve his property. 

In the end, the peasants decided to 
clinch matters by pulling down his big 
mansion and building small houses for 
themselves with the material. Neither 
the German nor the Soviet authorities 
cffered any objection. 

That was in the beginning. But now 
they have reaped their first harvest and 
have received title deeds from the pro- 
vincial governments confirming them in 
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their new possessions. Nearly 400,000 
have benefited and they will stick to 
their soil with all the peasant’s tenacity. 

They form part of a great movement 
for land reform which is changing the 
face of eastern Europe. But let me crys- 
tallize the story in the experience of 
Paula Rabetke, the 31-year-old daughter 
of a rich Prussian landowner, who was 
disowned by her family just before the 
Nazi regime because she joined in an 
agitation to improve the appalling con- 
ditions of the farm workers. 

She weat to Berlin to study agriculture. 
There she married, but her husband was 
soon arrested for anti-fascist activities. 
So she took a job as a farm laborer on 
a big estate in Thuringia. 


The owner, an officer in the Wehr- 
macht, was bitterly hated, and when the 
collapse came she and the forty farm 
workers just took over the estate and ran 
it by an elected committee. Paula was 
secretary. 

In October, 1945, came the law from 
the Soviet Administration accepting the 
demand of the anti-fascist parties for the 
division of all farms over 250 acres and 
the taking over of the land of war 
criminals, 

Paula began to assist neighboring 
groups of new farmers to organize. That 
was part of a peasants’ movement which 
swept through the zone. By March, 
1946, it was possible to call a conference 
of peasants’ delegates from all Thuringia 
and to set up a Peasant Mutual Aid Or- 
ganization. Paula was elected secretary. 

By May of last year similar bodies had 
been set up in the other provinces and 
a committee to link the five provinces 
was formed, Paula was a member. To- 


German farm girls in Grosheim, outside Dresden, ready for a day's work 
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day, she is one of the three peasants’ 
representatives in the Thuringia Par- 
liament—but most of her time is spent 
in stimulating cooperation between 
countryside and town. 

Her story typifies the land reform 
movement. The encouragement from the 
Russians was certainly there, but much 
of the initiative came from the German 
countryside. It was simply the expression 
of the hatred of the landless peasant for 
the landowner. 

Peasants’ Mutual Aid, which in various 
districts embraces 40 to 80 per cent of the 
peasants, has become one of the most im- 
portant organizations in the zone. It has 
been given the ownership of all the trac- 
tors, threshers and other big machines, 
and is responsible for hiring them out 
to the individual farms. It maintains of- 
fices in all the main districts and has 
committees with voluntary officials in 
practically every village. 

Recently, it made an exchange with 
the Western zone of 1,500 horses in re- 
turn for seed, and in July was to receive 
thirty new tractors which are being built 
in Thuringia. 

Working with Peasants’ Mutual Aid 
is People’s Solidarity, a loose body em- 
bracing all sections of the people, which 
has taken over the job of buying food 
from the peasants and passing it on to 
factory canteens, children’s homes, hos- 
pitals, and so on. 

Hard as these two bodies work, they 
have by no means broken down the 
isolation of the countryside or the sus- 
picions of the peasants. The farms are 
sull the happy hunting ground of the 
black marketeer, some of them coming 
loaded with money from the West. But 
public opinion im the village against the 
peasant who fails to join in the communal 
effort is certainly growing. 

Each peasant has to deliver about 50 
per cent of a normal harvest to the State 
and the amount is fixed beforehand so 
that he knows that he will get the benefit 
of hard work. Last year, quotas were 
fixed by rule of thumb with the result 
that some peasants could not meet their 
ccmmitments. 

Unimaginative officials, both Russian 
and German, made matters worse by 
bringing offenders before the courts. Bit- 
ter feelings were aroused until Marshal 
Sokolovsky intervened and ordered an 
amnesty in all cases except obvious sabo- 
tage. This year a new plan has been 
carried out. 

First of all, peasants have been asked 
what they wish to grow. Then their 
Proposals are modified in the light of 
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German women in the farmyard of their new home. The mansion of the former 
landlord is shared by the farmers and his estate has been divided among them. 


actual needs, but the changes and the 
quota allocation are made by the parish 
councils in consultation with Peasants’ 
Mutual Aid. 

I asked officials of the agricultural of- 
fices in the provinces whether this system 
of small unit farming could possibly 
prove as effective as big scale cultivation. 
This was the answer: 

The big landowners would certainly 
have sabotaged, whereas the small peas- 
ant can be swung into a policy of co- 
operation. 

Heavy agricultural machinery is short 
in any case and under the present sys- 
tem more use is made of available ma- 
chines than would be possible if they 
remained in private ownership. 

The zone has to accommodate millions 
of settlers from the East, some of whom 
must be brought on to the land. 

In these conditions the intensive cul- 


tivation by the peasant and his family, 
coupled with the farms up to 250 acres 
which are using a lot of hired labor, 
is the most effective. 

The best test is to check the product 
of given areas of land before and after 
the reform. I was given figures for vari- 
ous estates showing striking improve- 
ments both for crops and livestock. How 
far these are general, it is difficult to say. 

In the countryside itself, I talked to 
the peasants, inspected their animals 
which they proudly brought for my in- 
spection, and saw how the old ancestral 
homes of Germany had been turned into 
apartments. 

They talked quite frankly, except when 
I inquired about the surplus they had 
over the State demands. They then be- 
came strangely taciturn. 


Peasants are much the same all over 
the world. 
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by 
HEWLETT JOHNSON 


Dean of Canterbury 


tne family is an association of pro- 
found importance to the State. In 
the family we see the initiai fellowship 
of life, where contacts are first made 
and friendships first formed. Life is 
essentially mutual, there is no such 
thing as an isolated person, and the fam- 
ily is the earliest home of mutuality and 
personality. 

Plato, in his most impossible, most 
fantastic of all Utopias, allows no place 
for the family nor for the artist, the one 
being too spontaneous, upsetting the ap- 
plecart, the other too social, possessing 
initial loyalties which act as rivals to the 
State. Plato therefore finds no use for 
the family. The Soviet Union does. No 
country in the world indeed, quite con- 
trary to common belief, welcomes the 
family more cordially or guards it more 
jealously than Soviet Russia. 

Christianity, by its insistence on mo- 
nogamy as the ideal form of marriage, 
emphasizes the supreme importance of 
the family, regarding father, mother and 
child as the real unit of society, the mu- 
tual love of man to woman shedding its 
warm light across the home. Love 
creates community. The family, the 
home of love, is the breeding ground of 
fellowship and community. 

Precisely for the same reason the So- 
viet Union buttresses the family with 
much understanding. The Soviet Union 
insists that the family is the basis for 
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the normal and healthy upbringing of 
children, for developing qualities of 
solidarity, mutual aid and responsibility 
which are essential to the well-being of 
the community. 

The attitude of the State to the fam- 
ily has been dramatically shown in the 
severe discouragement during the past 
twenty-six years of “factual marriage,” 
that is, cohabitation or living together 
without legal marriage. 

In the first code of laws on marriage 
and family, published in 1918, where 
the basic principles of family relations 
were laid down, no legal protection was 
given to unregistered marriages; if the 
man she lived with died, the woman had 
no claim to his property. This was in- 
tentional. Such unlegalized marriages 
tended towards undesirable results, to 
plurality of partners, to irresponsibility, 
to promiscuity and to instability of the 
family, and as such were condemned and 
penalized. This law was reversed later, 
but only as an accommodation to a 
period of stress and strain. In 1925, a 
period of economic difficulty, in which 
womanhood often lacked the chance to 
maintain herself, when economic equal- 
ity did not always operate, and when 
women if they must live with a man at 
all had to live with him, if he so insisted, 
out of wedlock, the woman of such “fac- 
tual marriage” had the right to alimony, 
a share of property acquired during 
“marriage” and to inheritance on the 
death of the other partner. 

When, however, industry again ad- 
vanced and planned production gave 
women scope to gainful work—eleven 
million in industry and nineteen million 
in agriculture—the whole position 
changed. Now women were independ- 
ent, both economically and socially, and 
therefore the State could again by its 
legislation offer a new basis for the rela- 
tions between man and woman. In these 
new circumstances the State refused to 
protect factual marriage, and condemned 
it because no conditions either social or 
economic now compelled women to en- 
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ter into marital relations not regulated 
by law. 

Such unregulated marriage would only 
be the result of thoughtless and flippant 
attitudes towards marriage and towards 
the family. It must therefore be sternly 
discouraged. The same principle may 
be observed beneath the changing regu- 
lations in regard to divorce. Law changes 
in Russia when conditions change. The 
principle behind the law remains con- 
stant. 
spect for family life. Divorce is possible 
and has been possible ever since 1917, 
when it was granted by petition from 
either party without motive being stated. 
This enabled the breaking of artificial 
and unnatural marriage ties which were 
a hangover from the past. But when 
those early days were gone, when in 
1936 marriage had largely become what 
it should be, a mutual love partnership, 
then the laws on divorce were revised. 
To prevent frivolous use of the right to 
divorce changes were introduced and 
more onerous conditions attached to it. 

In 1944, further steps were taken to 
prevent frivolous attitudes to marriage. 
Divorces must be made public, and 
only granted through decision of court. 
Motives must be investigated, reconcilia- 
tion sought, and if unsuccessful the peti- 
tion must pass to a higher court. Di- 
vorce involves regulations as to control 
and maintenance of children and as to 
distribution of property. Divorce costs 
100 rubles on application and from 500- 
2,000 rubles when granted. If marriage 
is sought an application must be made 
to a registrar, accompanied by a state- 
ment that no legal obstacles hinder it, 
that each has been informed of the 

(Continued on page 29) 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


The principle here being re-— 
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VER since its inception the Soviet 
Union has been the object of a 
series of standardized aspersions which 
have passed from mouth to mouth with 
jaunty indifference as to their truth or 
the reliability of the source from which 
they come. The cold logic of time and 
history has effectually disposed of some 
of the old favorites, such as the na- 
tionalization of women, the seizure of 
tender infants by the State, and the 
necessary inefficiency of a socialist so- 
ciety. But two powerful ones persist, 
the assertion that “they show you only 
what they’ want you to see” and the 
alleged existence of vast numbers of 
“forced” or “slave” laborers. The two 
are rather closely associated in my mind. 
Having learned by experience that 
there was no truth whatever in the 
former of these assertions, I decided to 
try to find out if there was anything 
that “they” would not show me, and I 
picked on a prison as the most probable. 
And I was right. In spite of all my 
efforts I was not able to visit a func- 
tioning Soviet prison. Since then I 
have been particularly interested in 
Soviet methods of dealing with offend- 
ers, and the recent furor about “forced” 
labor camps has led me to make some 
special investigations. One thing that 
seems quite certain is that Russia makes 
much more use of camps than of prisons 
in the strict sense. 
I must say that my study of convict 
camps has turned up some pretty lurid 


instances. The following are authentic 
descriptions: 
“Large and sometimes profitable 


penal plantations have been developed. 
... The plantation system with its 
mounted armed trusties aimed at profits 
rather than rehabilitation of convicts. 
. . . Some of the worst examples .. . 
were found in the chain-gang camps. 
Often no permanent structures were 
built. Earlier wood box car bunk 
houses were replaced by crowded iron 
cages with two layers of bunks so low 
that the man could not sit up on his 
bed. At night and on days when the 
weather did not permit work .. . the 
men would be housed in these tight 
quarters. The men put in charge of 
such road gangs were frequently not 
very different from the convicts them- 
selves... . At the other extreme from the 
cruelties of the worst chain gangs .. . 
are the best honor road camps. Persons 
in these camps have already served part 
of their sentence in prison. The aver- 
age time that these men spend in the 
road camps is nineteen and a_ half 
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months. In 1937, they were paid a wage 
of $2.10 per day. Out of this wage the 
men must support themselves, pay all 
operating expenses of the camp, con- 
tribute to the support of their depend- 
ents, and accumulate savings.” 

Now the interesting thing about these 
passages is that the scenes they describe 
are not in the Soviet Union, but in the 
United States of America. (They are 
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taken from Prof. Donald R. Taft’s book, 
Criminology.) Likewise in the United 
States occurred the recent episode de- 
scribed in the newspapers thus: “Guards 
at a county work camp .. . shot and 
killed five . . . convicts and wounded 
eight others Friday as the prisoners fled 
to safety from the still smoking gun of 
an official who had shot one of their 
companions.” 

It appears, then, that penal camps 
may not be very lovely places in any 
country, and it is certainly clear that the 
institution is not an original Soviet in- 
vention nor an exclusve Russian monop- 
oly. If the Soviet Union is justly to 
be held up as a special object of obloquy 
in this connection it must be because of 
some particular features, or some excep- 
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tional extent, that characterize the de- 
velopment of the system in that coun- 
try. 

“But wait a minute,” you are prob- 
ably saying, “didn’t we start out to 
talk about forced or slave labor? Aren’t 
a lot of the denizens of these camps in- 
nocent people who are subjected to com- 
pulsory labor as a means of providing 
cheap production for the State-owned 
enterprises?” There is no doubt that 
there is a wide-spread impression in the 
United States that this is the case, and 
that this impression is deliberately fos- 
tered by certain writers who, for reasons 
of their own, seek to paint the Russian 
picture as dark as possible. But there 
is not the slightest scintilla of proof that 
this is true. On the contrary, two of the 
most recent critical disquisitions on the 
subject make it quite clear that it is not 
true. Both speak of these places invari- 
ably as “correctional,” “convict,” or 
“penal” camps. The first of these is a 
so-called “Docu-Map” issued by the edi- 
tors of Plain Talk, prominent among 
whom are Eugene Lyons and Isaac Don 
Levine, neither of them, certainly, a 
shining defender of Soviet affairs. The 
other is a book by David J. Dallin anu 
Boris I. Nicolaevsky called Forced Labor 
In Soviet Russia. If there were any evi- 
dence that Soviet citizens, guiltless of 
any criminal offense, were being rounded 
up and condemned to forced labor in 
camps or out of them it would certainly 
have been given the spot-light in these 
documents. 

No, the denizens of these camps are 
all criminals of one kind or another. 
The use of the terms “forced labor” and 
“slave labor” is adopted for the purpose 
of making the situation look as bad as 
possible, and to create the impression 
that the Soviet Union is indulging in 
practices which other civilized states 
abjure. In defense of this procedure, 
Dallin takes great pains to point out 
that in the official Soviet view prison 
labor is slave labor, and he quotes pas- 
sages from Soviet writings in support of 
this position. Very well. But his 
book is not written for Soviet citizens, 
but for Americans. And in America 
and other English speaking countries 
convict labor is not called “forced” or 
“slave” labor. These terms are in use, 
and have a definite meaning, but it 
is a very different one. Dallin is not 
noted for his general acceptance of 
Communist doctrines or interpretations. 
It is not difficult to perceive why he is 
so eager to accept this one. The simple 
truth is that, in the accepted and legiti- 
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mate meaning of these terms as used 
in America, the Soviet Union does not 
practice forced or slave labor. Or, if 
there is continued insistence that it does, 
then it must be admitted that the United 
States does also, and we'd better be a 
little careful about the pot and kettle 
business. 

In order to get a correct perspective 
in this whole matter it must be clearly 
recognized that there is nothing wrong 
about convict labor itself. In fact, it is 
the only generally defensible system. If 
certain members of society have to be 
forcibly confined it is much better that 
they should work than be idle. And 
when they work they should turn out 
useful goods or services. No boondog- 
gling. Anti-Soviet writers have put 
much emphasis on the fact that the 
United States Treasury Department laid 
an embargo on Soviet pulpwood and 
matches on the ground that they were 
produced by convict labor. There: is 
nothing remarkable about this, nor dis- 
creditable to the Soviet Union. It is 
entirely in keeping with established prac- 
tice here at home. The disposition of 
the products of prison labor ‘has always 
presented a difficult problem, and Amer- 
ican trade unions have fought vigor- 
ously and effectively against allowing 
them to enter freely into the currents 
of competitive private enterprise. Soviet 
authorities admit freely that they use 
convict labor, and make no apologies for 
it. And it would probably be admitted 
by almost any modern penologist that, 
given a certain level of administration, 
a camp is on the whole preferable to a 
prison. 

It is evident, then, that if Russia is 
peculiarly blameworthy with respect to 
its use of penal camps it must be be- 
cause of one or another of three fea- 
tures: (1) The extent to which the sys- 
tem is developed. (2) The conditions of 
the camps themselves. (3) The grounds 
upon which citizens are convicted and 
sent .o the camps. Let us examine the 
facts on each of these points. 

In considering the extent of correc- 
tional labor in the USSR the first fact 
to be faced squarely is that nobody 
knows. The Soviet authorities do not 
tell us and there is no other way of find- 
ing out. This leaves the way wide open 
for “estimates.” All assertions about the 
number of “forced” laborers in Russia 
are “estimates,” or are based on “esti- 
mates.” The range covered by the es- 
timates is startling, and suggestive. The 
U. S. Congressional study Communism 
in Action, in a brief chapter on the sub- 
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ject, quotes estimates all the way from 
one million to twenty million for dif- 
ferent years. Now any one who has 
dealt, even superficially, with the field 
of statistics knows that when estimates, 
made by equally competent (or incom- 
petent) observers, differ by as much as 
two thousand per cent they are not real 
estimates at all but just guesses. « 

The sources quoted by Communism 
in Action—and they are very compre- 
hensive—are decidedly illuminating. Not 
one of them gives any factual data on 
which a genuine estimate could reason- 
ably be based. The quotations abound 
in such phrases as “from isolated offi- 
cial admissions by the Government,” 
“among Communists close to the Krem- 
lin throne, whispered estimates,” “I 
think it has been pretty well estab- 
lished,” “quite possible,” “almost cer- 
tainly,” etc. One of the choicest gems, 
quoted also by Dallin, is the statement 
of John Littlepage, “I have heard the 
number estimated at anywhere from 1 
to 5 millions.” Mr. Littlepage there- 
upon becomes an “authority” on forced 
labor in the Soviet Union, and his esti- 
mate is quoted by other “authorities” in 
support of their own pronouncements. 
W. L. White, whose reliability as a 
commentator on Russian affairs has been 
sufficiently discredited by sixteen of his 
fellow correspondents, reports “suddenly 
coming upon a long column of ragged 
women marching four abreast on their 
way to work under armed guards.” And 
Brooks Atkinson, who does not speak 
Russian, and who, during his ten months’ 
stay in Russia, did not leave Moscow 
except once on a conducted trip to Kiev, 
says, “The estimates run all the way 
from 10 million to 15 million,” thereby 
winning a place in the elite category of 
“authorities.” 

On such stuff are popular fantasies 
built! 

When reliable figures and genuine 
estimates are lacking it is frequently 
helpful to fall back on common sense. 
This procedure is very useful in the 
present instance. For example, Com- 
munism in Action quotes Arthur Koest- 
ler as estimating “a total of about 17,- 
000,000, despite eyewitness reports of an 
annual mortality rate up to 30 per cent 
among the prisoners.” Now let’s do a 
little simple arithmetic. Thirty per cent 
of 17,000,000 is 5,100,000, the number 
of deaths that would occur annually at 
the reported rate. Dr. Frank Lorimer, 
in his painstakingly scientific and defini- 
tive book on Soviet population, computes 
the total number of deaths in the whole 





Soviet Union in 1938 at 3,001,000—which 
is 2,099,000 less than the figures given 
by Koestler for prisoners alone. Of 
course Koestler does not say that 30 per 
cent is the prevailing figure in all camps, 
but that is the impression that would 
be carried away by the average reader. 
The “Docu-Map” already referred to is 
a little more conservative, but also more 
positive. According to this document 
“it has been established [my ‘ italics] 
that the average mortality rate in GU- 
LAG [the convict camps] exceeds 12 
per cent a year.” The total of the in- 
mates given in this document is 14,000,- 
000. This works out to “exceeding” 
1,680,000, or more than half the deaths 
in the entire Soviet Union. There can 
obviously be degrees of rashness even 
among guessers! 

Let’s pursue this arithmetical game a 
little further. By a seemingly impres- 
sive mathematical procedure Dallin 
(page 87) arrives at the cunclusion that 
the forced laborers “represent at least 
16 per cent of all adult males.” Dallin’s 
mathematics is almost as peculiar as his 
logic. His verbatim statement is, “At 
any rate, the total adult male popula- 
tion today amounts to less than 40 mil- 
lion. The eight or ten or twelve mil- 
lions of forced laborers (minus the 
women) represent at least 16 per cent of 
all adult Soviet males.” Note that Dallin 
is now using low estimates of the total. 
But even at his lowest figure (8 millions) 
the per cent of forced laborers is not 16, 
but over 20. If one were to take the 
high estimate of 20 million (quoted in 
Communism in Action) the percentage 
would be over 50. If there were a death 
rate of 30 per cent per annum, this 
would mean that over one-sixth of all 
the adult males in the Soviet Union died 
in labor camps every year. In seven 
or eight years there would be no adult 
males left! Or, putting it another way, 
the equivalent of the entire adult male 
population of the Union would die in 
labor camps every twenty-one years. 
The use of 12 per cent lessens, but does 
not remove, the absurdity. 

Turning from arithmetic to simple 
common sense, even if you have ‘never 
been in Russia, just try to visualize a 
country in which more than one-sixth 
of all the adult males are in forced labor 
camps. Think of the additional number 
of males who would be needed to guard 
them. If you have been in Russia and 
have traveled, as I did, freely and with- 
out surveillance from Murmansk in the 
north to Erevan in the south, and from 

(Continued on page 24) 
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SOVIET DEPUTY AT WORK 
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Member of the Uzbek parliament, Sara Ishanturayeva, meets a delegation of cotton growers from her constituency. Circle: 


An outstanding actress 





SARA ISHANTURAYEVA has the title 
People’s Artist of the Uzbek Republic and 
is a deputy to the Uzbek parliament. Left 
an orphan shortly before the Revolution, 
she was brought up by the Soviet state in 
a Children’s Home, and at an early age 
showed an inclination for the theater, and 
was sent to a dramatic school and became 
an actress. Her popularity with the Uzbek 
people was so great that she was elected 
deputy to that Republic’s Supreme So- 
viet. The excerpts from her diary, which 
we publish here, show how she works and 
keeps close contact with her constituency. 





May 15, 1947: Received a letter from 
some of my constituents, collective farm- 
ers in Namangan Region. They write 
that work is progressing well on the 
cotton plantations and they hope for a 
larger harvest than last year. As deputy 
to the Uzbek Supreme Soviet and as a 
fellow countryman, I am glad for them. 
After all, I am the daughter of a Na- 
mangan peasant_and I share their as- 
Pirations. 

They tell me that they have completed 
the first hilling of the cotton plants but 
an unexpected drop in temperature has 
somewhat retarded the growth. Addi- 
tional mineral fertilizers are necessary 
and they ask my aid. 


SEPTEMBER 1947 





of Uzbekistan, 


she plays the role of Catherine 
May 17: A very good day! My re- 
quest to send fertilizers in excess of the 
plan to the collective farms of Naman- 
gan Region has been favorably received 
by the Council of Ministers of the Uz- 
bek SSR. The Council has issued in- 
structions to executives of the Uzbek 
chemical industry to ship forty-three car- 
loads of nitrate fertilizer and superphos- 
phates at once to the Namangan collec- 
tive farms. My petition for additional 
agricultural machinery for the cultiva- 
tion of the cotton has also been granted. 

I have decided to bring this news in 
person to my constituents, and at the 
same time ascertain their additional 
needs at work and at home. 


May 19: I am writing this in the city 
of Namangan. I flew here from the cap- 
ital, Tashkent. On the plane were two 
building engineers from the Ministry of 
Municipal Economy who were going to 
some of the villages in Namangan Re- 
gion in connection with a rural improve- 
ments project. A 90-year-old peasant, 
with a grey beard, was also on the plane. 
His native village is not far from Na- 
mangan and he was returning from a 
visit to his nephew in Tashkent. All his 


(center) in 


Ostrovsky’s “The Tempest” 


life he had traveled along the Ferghana 
Valley by mule. And now this old peas- 
ant was an air traveler, admiring the val- 
ley below with its cotton plantations, 
orchards and vineyards. 

I have been to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Regional Soviet of Working 
People’s Deputies where I had a long 
conversation with the chairman and ex- 
plained the purpose of my visit. I have 
decided to visit the collective farms. 


May 20: The first stop on the route I 
have mapped out was the “Soviet” Col- 
lective Farm in Yangi-Kurgan District. 
Many of the farmers, hearing of my ar- 
rival, gathered in the office of the 55- 
year-old chairman, Dadakuziyev, a for- 
mer poor peasant. 

We discussed the harvest. Last year 
the farm harvested 2.5 toms of cotton per 
hectare (2.47 acres) instead of the 2 
tons under the State plan. For thus ex- 
ceeding the plan, the collective farmers 
received from the state an additional 
payment as a premium over and above 
the price of the cotton. They hope this 
year to boost the average yield to 3.5 
tons per hectare. That is why they first 

(Continued on page 26) 
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LENINGRAD 
by 


J.B. PRIESTLEY 


A WE had decided to return home by 
way of Scandinavia, we went to 
Leningrad last of all. This turned out 
to be a wise arrangement, because it is 
far more satisfying to end with what is 
best, and in many ways Leningrad 
seemed to us the best city of all. Its 
theaters and music were excelled by those 
of Moscow. There were more fun and 
games in Kiev and the cities of the South. 
Stalingrad had a more obvious and 
dramatic war atmosphere. But we took 
to Leningrad as soon as we stepped out 
of the Red Arrow Express from Moscow, 
and we had a wonderful time there. 
We saw it first on a clear morning, 
with crisp snow everywhere, and _ its 
colored Italian palaces, its noble sweep 
of waterfront, its innumerable canals 
and bridges, were all enchanting. It is a 
city that seems nearer to us in the West 
than Moscow and the other Russian 
cities. The sea is close at hand, and Asia 
seems far away. I am looking forward 
to the moment, sailing up the Gulf of 
Finland one melting June morning, when 
I see this beautiful city glimmering above 
the water. 

In spite of the long siege, the war 
damage is now not very noticeable, 
although when you visit a number of 
the larger buildings you soon discover 
that most of them still contain wrecked 
rooms, chiefly the result of shellfire. And 
we did go in and out of a great many 
buildings—factories, schools, clubs, hos- 
pitals, theaters—because Leningrad folk, 
perhaps our most enthusiastic hosts, were 
determined that we should see as much 
as possible. There is immense civic pride 
in Leningrad, as well there might be. 
More than five hundred thousand per- 
sons died here during the siege. 

The circumstances are worth recalling. 
There was a time when the Nazis were 
across all the supply lines except one, 
that from the northeast across the frozen 
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J. B. PRIESTLEY, the eminent British 
novelist and playwright, made an extensive 
visit to the USSR in 1945. This article 
is from a booklet describing that visit, 
published by the Writers Group of the 
British Society for Cultural Relations with 
USSR which we reprint by their courtesy. 





Lake Ladoga. In the depth of that ter- 
rible Northern winter, there was no fuel 
and only famine rations. Elderly people 
stayed in bed, and the young people vol- 
unteered to do what they could to help 
them. (It is a famous story in Russia). 
Shells and bombs fell regularly. Techni- 
cians and workers from such places as 
the great Dynamo Plant, where we talked 
to some of them, went and fought in 
the trenches. The Nazis could be held, 
but the famine could not. Whole families 
perished. There were frozen corpses 
every morning outside the hospital doors. 
People dragged sledges through the dark 
streets, carrying their dead and dying. 
Even now many of these people cannot 
speak of those days without tears. 

Make no mistake about this. The most 
ruthless discipline in the world cannot 
compel people to make such sacrifices— 
half-starved to carry ammunition to 
workers-turned-soldiers, to volunteer for 
any possible bit of service, to escape if 
necessary and fight for years behind the 
German lines, as the guerillas did—unless 
people are ready and willing to sacrifice 
themselves. Hitler had his S.S. men and 
his Gestapo, but where were the Lenin- 
grads and Stalingrads of Germany when 
Hitler’s iron empire was invaded? The 
siege of Leningrad lasted nine hundred 
days before it was triumphantly raised. 
Yes, the Russians are tough, and no doubt 
their government was ruthless with dis- 
senters and shirkers. But people cannot 
be bullied into long spells of sheer devo- 
tion and heroism. They have to believe 
heart and soul in what they are defend- 





ing. Hitler’s mistake was in assuming 
that the Soviet regime had been imposed 
by force on the Russians, who therefore 
would not fight long for it. And there 
are people who still talk like that. They 
should .go to Leningrad for a few days 
and keep their eyes and ears open. 

We had a glimpse on a Sunday morn- 
ing of old pre-revolution Russia in Len- 
ingrad. A large church, belonging to the 
Orthodox Greek Church of old Russia, 
was open, so in we went. No seats any- 
where; you have to stand in the Greek 
Church. Much incense and intoning in 
various corners. Queues of oldish poor 
folk, waiting to kiss in turn the sacred 
ikons. It was the Russia of Dostoievsky. 

The only other church we actually 
visited was a surprisingly large and 
gaudy one in a Ukrainian village, where 
the local priest showed us round and 
then preached a tiny sermon at us, all 
about peace and the friendship between 
peoples. But of course we saw any num- 
ber of other churches, some in use, others 
closed. If people want to go to church 
in the Soviet Union, they can; but 
party members clearly regard church- 
going with marked distaste. There is, 
however, no interference. In the famous 
old monastery in Kiev, I joined a little 
party that was shown round the horribly 
gloomy catacombs, by a long-haired, 
fanatical-looking monk, who contrived to 
keep a sharp eye on the rubles we all 
paid for our little tapers. 

Personally I prefer Young Russia, 
especially as we saw it in the University 
of Leningrad, an old building that has 
the longest corridor I ever remember 
seeing. Along that astonishing corridor 
we were mobbed enthusiastically by 
students, who had apparently made up 
their minds to compensate themselves 
for a shortage of English books by hav- 
ing a roaring good afternoon with an 

(Continued on page 27) 































































































































mM?" people think of May 9 as the 
date of the last random shot of 
the war in Europe. They think that 
after Ficld Marshal Genera! von Keitel 
raised and lowered his ceremonial baton 
before the victorious Allies in Berlin 
there was no more fighting and dying 
in this last war. But they are wrong. 

There is a little-known but very large 
operation which Soviet troops started on 
May 6, 1945, and completed on May 13, 
five days after the war was officially over. 
This is the so-called Prague. Operation, 
which resulted in the capture of 672,000 
German officers and men, including 30 
generals, 1,245 tanks and self-propelled 
guns, 4,448 field guns and nearly 50,000 
motor vehicles. I want to tell you about 
it and assume for a moment my old role 
of military commentator. 

As the war was racing toward its 
climax and German capitulation, a curi- 
ous situation developed in Czecho- 
slovakia. U. S. troops of the Ninth, First 
and Third Armies were occupying posi- 
tions along a line running roughly north- 
south from the middle Elbe down to 
Pilsen, and across the Danube at Linz. 
They were in contact with Soviet troops 
on the Elbe down to about Riesa. From 
here the Soviet lines swung in a great arc 
to the east to rejoin the American lines 
only somewhere in Austria. Between the 
Allied lines there was a huge pocket more 
than 150 miles deep and almost 250 miles 
wide. Inside the pocket were the last mil- 
lion Nazi troops. This was the so-called 
“Mittel” Group of armies under Field 
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LAST 
MILLION 


A little-known but major 
Soviet Army operation 
which continued for five 
days after official V-E Day 


by 
Sergei Kournakoff 


Marshal General von Schoerner as well 
as the German troops which had been 
fighting against Marshals of the Soviet 
Union, Konev and Malinovsky (the 
First and Second Ukrainian Fronts). 
On May 2, Berlin fell to the Soviet 


troops. The Breslau garrison was sur- 


SERGEI KOURNAKOFF, our military 
analyst during the war, now lives in the 
Soviet Union and sends us regular first- 
hand reports on current happenings there. 


rounded by Konev’s troops. There was, 
logically, nothing for Schoerner to do but 
capitulate, because the cellapse of the 
German army had become unmistakably 
clear. 

But Schoerner refused to capitulate, 
even after May 9. He had 14 infantry, 
3 mountain, 2 tank and | motorized divi- 
sions (mostly SS cutthroats), to say noth- 
ing of all the other troops which had 
flocked into the great pocket from the 
east and southeast. 

There are reasons to believe that he 
pianned a march to the relief of the 
Breslau garrison. But that was not the 
main reason for his refusal to surrender. 
Schoerner did not want to surrender to 
the Soviet Army because the large ma- 
jority of his men were guilty of the most 
unspeakable crimes against the Soviet 
people. His group was a sort of con- 
centrate of war criminals, big and small. 

Another Schoerner ‘plan was to try to 
prolong the war by making use of the 
formidable “fortress of Central Europe,” 
as Bismarck used to call Czechoslovakia, 
but this is less likely. 

The Soviet High Command was wise 
to the plans of this “last of the Mohicans” 
of Nazi generaldom. It was decided to 
finish off the entire Schoerner group 
with one blow and save friendly Czecho- 
slovakia from becoming the site of new 
devastations by the dying Nazi monster. 
A whirlwind operation of great com- 
plexity ensued which demonstrated the 
high degree of training of the Soviet 

(Continued on page 30) 


People of Prague greeting the Red Army when it entered the city, May 9, 1945, after liberating the country from the Nazis 














F , agergicin part of the immense physi- 
cal culture and sport program of 
the Soviet Union is carried on through 
the trade unions. Beletsky, head of the 
“Physcult” department of AUCCTU 
(All Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions) told me that over seventy of the 
chief sport societies of the USSR with 
their stadiums, gymnasiums, tennis 
courts, ski runs and other facilities were 
run by the unions, and that there were 
about 7,000 local sport clubs. Leading 
industries have their own separate sport 
societies, such as the famous “Torpedo” 
society of the automobile workers, Only 
three big sport societies in the country 
are not run by the unions. They are 
“Dynamo,” the Red Army Sport Society; 
“Spartak,” the Sport Society of the Co- 
operatives, and the sport society of the 
labor reserve schools. 

Before the war, the membership of 
these sport clubs was 1,800,000. The 
war had greatly thinned their ranks, but 
by the fall of 1945, they had reached the 
million mark again, and by now must be 
close to their pre-war membership. 

Football (soccer) and skiing are the 
most popular sports among Soviet work- 
ers. Two games as yet almost unknown 
are football, as it is played in America, 
and baseball. 

Membership is open not only to work- 
ers, but their families. The fee is a ruble 
a month, 50 kopeks a month to students. 
The trade unions supply instructors and 
coaches, and all equipment except sport 
clothes. When-members of football or 
swimming or gymnasium or any other 


Reading down: Oarsmen on Moscow River 
@ Chess tourney, sponsored by the trade 
union at the Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel 
Works (chess comes under the category of 
sports) @ Soccer game at the Dynamo 
Stadium, Moscow @ Center: Ice skating race 
at the Dynamo Factory ice skating rink 
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kind of teams go on trips, all their ex 
penses ‘are paid by the Society and the 
workers continue to receive their regular 
wages at such times. The income received 
from sports events, and it is considerable, 
goes into the trade union welfare fund, 
Two special events organized by the 
trade unions are the annual summer cross. 
country runs in which seven or eight mil. 
lions take part, and the special ski runs 
in the winter, in which six million or 
more people take part. Training of this 
kind was of immense importance during 
the war. Much of the work of the trade 
union sport societies during the war was 
of a military character. Many leading 
sportsmen and sportswomen who had 
received their training through the trade 
unions were in the front ranks of the 
Red Army and partisan detachments. 
Many became Heroes of the Soviet 
Union, and many gave their lives. Kul: 
kova, leading woman skier in the Soviet 
Union, joined a partisan detachment and 
was killed. Dolgushin, rowing champion, 
was also killed in partisan fighting. 
Leonid Meshkov, trade unionist, holds 
the world record for breast stroke swim- 
ming. In weight lifting several Soviet 
trade union sportsmen hold world rec- 
ords. About half of the members of the 
trade union sport’ societies are women. 
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Vassilieva holds the women’s world rec- 
ord for the 800 and 1500 meter run, 
Anakhina holds the world record for 
javelin throwing. 

Chess comes under the category of 
sport, and every factory has its chess 
teams. Botvinnik, chess champion of the 
USSR and renowned for his powers in 
international matches, got his start as a 
worker in a Power Station. He is now an 
official in the Ministry of Hydroelectric 
Power Stations. 

When I visited the Stalingrad Tractor 
Plant late in November, 1945, I found 
that the revival of sport and physical cul- 
ture activities had an important place in 
reconstruction. plans. 

Shakunov, the chairman of the factory 
trade union committee, told me: 

“We have our own factory yacht club 
—most of our sailboats were destroyed 
during the war, but we are trying to re- 
place them as quickly as possible. We 
have a water sport base on the Volga, 
and a bathing beach of our own. We are 
rebuilding our sport stadium. We have 
twelve departmental soccer teams. We 
had a factory football meet this fall, the 
first since the war, in which all these 
teams participated. The best players were 
sent to Moscow to play in the All-Union 
games. Our team ranked seventh among 


thirty-six contenders. Not bad, but we'll 
do better next time. We have our hunt- 
ing society—there’s good hunting in: this 
region—fox, wolves, ducks, hares, geese— 
wild game of all sorts. We have our 
fishing teams, too—you know the Volga 
has the best fish in the world!” 
Yachting is very popular among the 
workers. The Leningrad correspondent 
of the Moscow News sent a report to the 
paper this summer of the latest develop- 
ments in the Leningrad Trade Union 
Yacht Club. This club suffered heavily _ 
during the war, when it lost 120 of its 
150 boats. The sum of 5,000,000 rubles 
was earmarked by the AUCCTU this 
year to complete the restoration of this 
club, one of the largest in the Soviet 
Union. Already there are seventy boats 
at the disposal of its members, and the 
local shipyards have promised forty or 
fifty more by autumn. Ultimately they 
expect a fleet of 500. A large new yacht 
club is projected on the Gulf of Finland 
with spacious study premises, library, 
lounges, recreation rooms and restaurant. 
The club has a membership of 1,200 
and is open to all trade unionists. Courses 
are available where the members learn 
the theoretical rudiments of yachting in 
their free time during the winter. When 
spring comes they go through a course 
of practical training including main- 
tenance and servicing of their ships as 
well as sailing them. Tests are given in 
whatever specialty they have trained for, 
and when these tests are passed permis- 
sion is granted for sea voyages. Ivan 


(Continued on page 26) 


Reading down: Reaching for a high one in 
a volley ball match, popular game in the 
USSR @ Mountain climbing has its en- 
thusiasts. These are scaling Mt. Elbrus, in the 
Caucasus, which rises more than 18,000 feet 
above sea level @ Start of a relay race in 
Moscow; cross-country runs are also popular 











On Encouraging Inventions 


Question: What is the system whereby 
inventions are encouraged in the Soviet 
Union? R. H., New York City. 


Answer: New inventions and the devel- 
opment of new working processes are every- 
where encouraged in the Soviet Union. In 
most factories special committees are es- 
tablished to review the workers’ inventions 
and their proposals for more efficient work- 
ing processes in the plants. Inventions and 
proposals which are proved worthy of use 
are adopted with little delay and the in- 
ventors are awarded premiums commensu- 
rate with the economy that their inventions 
effect. In addition they win great prestige 
and become known to their fellow workers 
through write-ups in the factory and local 
papers, and to the entire country through 
the central press if their inventions are of 
national significance. 

An indication of the importance the Sov- 
iet Government attributes to new inventions 
is the recent decree resuming the work of 
the Committee for Inventions and Discov- 
eries, attached to the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR. The chairman is A. I. Mi- 
khailov, an engineer. 

The purpose in establishing the Commit- 
tee is to improve decisively the develop- 
ment of inventions and discoveries, assure 
their speedy application, safeguard the in- 
terest of the state, and to give assistance to 
inventors. 

The law declares that the Committee is 
responsible for the following tasks: 


1) Leadership in the development of in- 
ventions and technological discoveries in 
the USSR; 

2) Working out measures for the speedy 
application of new inventions and discov- 
eries in the national economy; 

3) Control of the work of Ministries and 
administrations in the utilization of inven- 
tions and discoveries in the national econ- 
omy and in assisting inventors; 

4) Insuring effective support to innova- 
tors in science and technology and getting 
rid of every kind of inertia and red tape 
hindering the development of inventions 
and discoveries; 

5) Safeguarding state interests in the 
sphere of inventions and discoveries belong- 
ing to the USSR; 

6) Granting of patents and authors’ copy- 
rights in the USSR and organizing the ex- 
pert examination of inventions and discov- 
eries; 

7) Safeguarding authors’ rights and the 
consideration. of complaints of inveutors; 

8) Assisting inventors in their work 
through technical and legal advice. 

The Ministries and the administrations of 
the USSR must pass on to the Committee 
for Inventions and Discoveries all material 
concerning the reception and consideration 
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of applications and expert examination, the 
granting of authors’ rights and patents and 
the patenting of inventions abroad. 

The Ministries and administrations are 
responsible for the following tasks in the 
sphere of inventions and technological dis- 
coveries in the enterprises, institutions and 
organizations under their supervision: 


a) To set tasks before the appropriate 
scientific-technical forces in the matter of 
discoveries and inventions; 

b) The application in industry of the in- 
ventions and discoveries; 

c) Leadership of the existing experimen- 
tal bases and the organization of new bases 
for working out discoveries and inventions; 
for giving assistance to inventors in their 
work; 

d) Responsibility for the safeguarding of 
state secrecy in the matter of inventions 
and discoveries; 

e) Reporting to the Committee for In- 
ventions and Discoveries and executing the 
instructions of the Committee where im- 
provement of work on inventions and dis- 
coveries and elimination of defects in the 
matter of inventions are concerned. 


On Soviet Iron, Oil and Coal 


Question: What are the known Soviet 
reserves of iron, oil and coal?-P. F. Q., 
Panama City. 


Answer: Known iron ore deposits amount 
to 10,600,000,000 metric tons. Geologists, on 
the basis of preliminary data, have placed 
the total reserves at nearly sixteen and a 
half billion metric tons. In addition there 
are colossal reserves in the Kursk Magnetic 
Anomaly, south of Moscow, where reserves 
of quartzites and iron ore may, according 
to the late Soviet geologist, I. M. Gubkin, 
reach 100 billion tons. These deposits alone 
will probably double the world’s supply. 

Proved oil deposits amount to 3,877,000,- 
000 metric tons. Geological estimates place 
the probable reserves around six and a half 
billion tons. 

Known coal deposits in the USSR are 
estimated at more than 1,654 billion metric 


tons. This is approximately a thousand © 


times the amount of coal annually mined 
throughout the world. 

The Soviet Union allots large sums for 
the training of geologists and for geological 
surveys which constantly discover new de- 
posits of minerals. 


On Collection of Taxes 


Question: Would you please explain the 
system of tax collection in the USSR? 
G. McM., Otterville, Canada. 


Answer: The question presumably re- 
fers to income taxes. Wage earners and 
salaried people pay the tax to the employing 
organization which, in turn, pays it to the 
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Federal or All-Union Revenue Office of the 
Ministry of Finance. The practice of tax 
collection at the point of employment is 
similar to that which prevails in the United 
States. Individual income taxes from self- 
employed people and members of the pro- 
fessions are paid by them directly to the 
Revenue Office. Farmers and members of 
cooperatives pay an individual income tax 
on money incomes derived from the sale 
of produce of their individual plots which 
they own outside of the collective farm. 
This individual income tax, which differs 
from the income tax paid by the collective 
farm as such, is paid by the farmers directly, 
in four installments during the year. 


On Negro Citizens 


Question: Are there Negro citizens in the 
Soviet Union? Is there a prohibition against 
intermarriage of Negroes and whites? D. S. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Answer: There are Negro citizens in 
the Soviet Union and there is no prohibition 
against intermarriage. Discrimination on 
the basis of nationality or race against any 
citizen or group of citizens is an offense 
against the State. This is not only a statu- 
tory law in all of the Republics of the Soviet 
Union, but it is part of the federal consti- 
tution of the USSR. 

Apart from its being legally impossible to 
impose limitations on any national or racial 
group, such an idea would seem preposter- 
ous and run contrary to the social mores of 
the Soviet Union, where the belief that “all 
men are born equal” is ingrained in the 
thinking of every individual. 


On Baseball in the USSR 


Question: Will you please tell me what 
efforts are being made to promote baseball 
in the Soviet Union? A. S., Red Bank, N. J. 


Answer: As far as we know, baseball is 
not widely played in the USSR nor are 
there any organized attempts to introduce 
the game there. 


On Advertising 


Question: How does the amount spent on 
advertising in the Soviet Union compare 
with amount spent for the same purpose in 
the U.S.A.? J. M., Ferintosh, Alta, Canada. 


Answer: The amount spent on advertis- 
ing in the USSR is very small and would 
bear no comparison to money spent in one 
of America’s largest industries, advertising. 

Advertising in the Soviet Union is not 
competitive—it is informative and educa- 
tional. The Soviet radio has adopted com- 
mercials but here again, they are restricted 
to letting the public know about the avail- 
ability of goods or services or to the an- 
nouncement of new products as they come 
on the market. 
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Sergei Vavilov 


Following an appeal in the Soviet press 
last May for the formation of an All-Union 
Society for Disseminating Political and 
Scientific Knowledge, an organizational 
committee for the new Society was formed 
and later the Society was established with 
Sergei Vavilov, President of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, as Chairman. Be- 
low he describes the organization of the 
Society and the scope of its planned ac- 
uivities. ¥ 


HE appeal for the establishment of our 

Society, which was published by a 
group of scientists and public men, met 
with warm response throughout the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Government gave its 
full support. Material aid was voted for the 
new undertaking, and the large building of 
the Polytechnical Museum, which occupies 
an entire block in the center of Moscow, 
was placed at our disposal. 

By July 1, shortly before the first general 
meeting, 1,414 members and 211 charter 
members had been approved. The members 
include 69 academicians and corresponding 
members ot the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, 125 members and corresponding 
members of the Academies of the Union Re- 
publics, 26 representatives of specialized 
academies, 432 doctors of science and ‘pro- 
fessors, 387 masters of science, and more 
than 60 writers, journalists and others. 

The charter members include 20 Acade- 
mies of Science, 97 institutions of higher 
learning, 32 trade union organizations, sev- 
eral Ministries and the Central Council of 
Soviet Trade Unions. 

With such strong backing, the organiza- 
tional committee was able to go straight 
ahead arranging lectures whie at the same 
time preparing the general meeting. More 
than 500 lectures were arranged in Moscow 
alone during the past two months. 

The Society calculates on mass support 
for its work. Science enjoys tremendous 
authority in the USSR. The Soviet Govern- 
ment devotes every attention to scientists, 
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giving them comfortable living conditions 
and the means for fruitful work. The 
thirst for knowledge, the interest in science, 
is very high in the USSR. 

Precisely this was the dream of many 
Russian scientists in pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia. But their unse!fish desire to enlighten 
the people was thwarted at every turn by 
the tsarist government. This notwithstand- 
ing, progressive scientists succeeded in doing 
much to educate the people. 

Mendeleyev always tried to get the great- 
est number of people interested in science, 
and every lecture he gave was a major 


- event. Another indomitable popularizer of 


science was the physiologist, Sechenov. 
Timiryazev, the biologist and Darwinian, 
played a great part in spreading popular 
knowledge, and though half a century has 
passed, his lectures on plant life are still in 
great demand. 

The great physiologist, Ivan Pavlov, be- 
fore his death, addressed a special message 
to the Soviet youth, urging them to take 
the path of science. Two centuries ago the 
brilliant Russian scientist Lomonossov al- 
ready dreamed of the wide popularization 
of science. 

From its very inception, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment began to devote attention to the 
propagation of knowledge. To begin with, 
steps were taken to increase the number of 
schools. Before World War I, Russia had 
about 8,000,000 school pupils, but there 
were 35,000,000 attending elementary and 
higher schools in the USSR at the outbreak 
of World War II. 

Pre-revolutionary Russia had a very small 
number of universities and colleges, and 
occupied one of the last places in Europe 
in this respect. Before World War II, the 
USSR had more than half a million college 
students, or more than the combined stu- 
dent bodies of all the European powers and 
Japan. 

But the school is by no means the sole 
medium of spreading knowledge in the 
USSR. The press, books, lectures, exhibi- 
tions and the radio play a big part, too. 

Real science is eternal, ever-changing and 
everlasting. A completed science would be 
something fossilized, scholastic. The special 
significance of scientific propaganda consists 
precisely in the constant renewal of knowl- 
edge. 

The thirty years’ history of the Soviet 
Union affords a striking illustration of the 
role of science in the development of social- 
ist society. For the first time in the history 
of the world, the idea of science, the teach- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, has 
been consciously adopted as the foundation 
for the development of a great State. 

Thus, the importance of spreading politi- 
cal and scientific knowledge has always been 
realized in our country. Political and scien- 
tific propaganda continued right through- 
out the worst years of the recent war. It 
was, in fact, during the war years that a 
lecture office was organized under the Min- 
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istry of Higher Education of the USSR and 
began extensive work for spreading popu- 
lar knowledge. 

This office has now been dissolved and 
all its assets transformed to the new Society. 
In the four years of its existence, it arranged 
public lectures on 676 subjects, covering 
different problems of home and foreign 
policy. And an exceptionally large number 
of lectures were arranged on scientific sub- 
jects. Some 400 scientists cooperated in this 
work, and altogether 13,500 lectures were 
organized, attended by more than 3,500,000 
people. 

Some of the most interesting lectures 
were published; the total number of such 
pamphlets issued was 255, in an edition of 
11,000,000 copies. 

Such, in brief, were the results accom- 
plished by the lecture office. No mean re- 
sults, as we can see, and yet the office was 
quite unable to satisfy the tremendous de- 
mand for political and scientific knowledge. 
The new Society is now called upon to 
cope with this task. 

The charter defines the purpose of the 
Society as the dissemination of political and 
scientific knowledge through lectures on 
problems of Marxism-Leninism, on Soviet 
foreign and domestic policy, national econ- 
omy, the political, economic and cultural 
development of the national republics, world 
economy and world politics, international 
relations, and on the sciences—physics and 
mathematics, psychology, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, medicine, geology, geography, agricul- 
ture and the technical sciences, and so on. 

The Society will arrange public lectures, 
and scientific demonstrations. It will issue 
stenographic records of lectures and reports, 
publish magazines and books of popular 
science, arrange broadcasts, organize ex- 
hibitions, cooperate in the production of 
scientific and popular science films. 

As well as members and charter mem- 
bers, the Society will have associate mem- 
bers—citizens of the USSR who desire to 
help in the work of the Society. The require- 
ments for regular membership are quite 
high. Those considered eligible for mem- 
bership are representatives of science, both 
theoretical and applied, and people who 
take an active part as lecturers and popular 
writers. 

The list of members elected to the board 
of the Society includes such eminent scien- 
tists as Academician M. Ambartsumyan 
(astronomy), N. Anichkov (medicine), L. 
Berg (geography), E. Varga (economy), N. 
Muskhelishvili (mechanics), A. Oparin (bi- 
ology), A. Pankratova (history), E. Tarle 
(history), and many others; and outstand- 
ing public men such as the well-known 
publicist, D. Zaslavsky; the General Secre- 
tary of the Soviet Writers’ Union, A. 
Fadeyev; the Editor-in-Chief of Pravda, P. 
Pospelov; the Editor-in-Chief of Trud, P. 
Yudin; the Secretary of the All-Union 
Central. Council of Trade Unions, N. 
Popova, and others. 
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douse Murting Fever 


F all the epidemics that occur in 
Moscow, exchange fever is the most 
infectious. 

Nikolai Sergeievich remembered well 
that dull winter evening that his wife 
first showed symptoms of this terrible 
disease. 

The Pliushkins had dropped in. This 
in itself was punishment enough, particu- 








larly if you remember that they sat there 
until midnight. There are guests with 
whom it seems more difficult to carry on 
a conversation than to drag a piano up a 
steep flight of stairs. 

And when the visitors had finally made 
up their minds to go, Madame Pliushkin, 
drawing on her high rubber overshoes, 
like Horse Guards’ jackboots, suddenly 
loosed her poisoned arrow: 

“By the way, Zoinka, why don’t you 
exchange your apartment? There are 
plenty of interesting offers. Literally 
everybody is exchanging nowadays. The 
Yermolovs, for instance, the Kondrashkins, 
Lidochka, Raissa Venyaminova. 

The microbe fell on favorable soil and 
the disease made rapid progress. 

Three days later Zoya Vassilievna told 
her husband at dinner that she had some 
interesting offers. - 

“What kind?” asked Nikolai Sergeievich. 

“The first is like this: one room with- 
out a window, the other half-dark, no 
heating, no gas, electricity doesn’t work.” 

“But why should we change our good 
light rooms for some box-room or other 
without heating?” asked her husband with 
some surprise. 

Zoya Vassilievna was offended. 

“And who said we were going to ex- 
change? I am simply letting you know 
all the alternatives. The next one, of 
course, is much more interesting. Just 
think,*a_ self-contained three-room apart- 
ment, newly decorated, ice-box, rubbish- 
chute .. .” 

“A rubbish-chute! Hm-m, that’s a use- 
ful thing. Let’s make a deal.” 

“Unfortunately it’s not so 
Kolenka,” groaned his wife 
“There is a serious obstacle.” 
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simple, 
piteously. 


“What is it?” 

“The tenants don’t want to exchange.” 

The third alternative also proved very 
attractive. A_ self-contained apartment 
with four magnificent rooms, an attic, a 
cellar and even a small orchard. 

“And where’s the catch?” asked Nikolai 
Sergeievich suspiciously. “Do the tenants 
know you've an eye on their apartment?” 

“Of course they do. They are imploring 
me to exchange.” 

“Where’s the difficulty then?” 

Zoya Vassilievna looked out of the win- 
dow, then at her husband, then out of the 
window and her burning eyes grew quite 
dim from disappointment. 

“It’s rather far away, Kolenka.” 

“Where, in particular?” 

“In Armavir, in the North Caucasus.” 

Normal life was over, exchange had 
begun! The entire family was drawn into 
the campaign. Nikolai Sergeievich was 
constantly on duty at the telephone. Katya, 
the household help, was sent to stick 
notices on posts. And little Yurka re- 
ceived instructions from his mummy to 
copy down everything he saw on _ his 
rambles. 

On the first day he conscientiously 
copied down four notices written in in- 
delible ink: about an iron stove for sale, 
about the loss of a child’s gauntlet, about 
a stoker whom the house management was 
looking for, and a scrawl to the effect 
that Liubka and Zhorka were seen kissing 
yesterday in the entrance to No. 7. In spite 
of his mother’s strict instructions, the boy 
was clever enough not to copy down 
some of the other scrawls. 

However, Zoya Vassilievna remained for 
some reason dissatisfied with the zeal of 
her family, and every evening complained 
to her friends: 

“Kolya gives me absolutely no help. I 
am quite alone. Just think, yesterday we 
looked at rooms on the Pliushchikha, on 
the Palikha, on the Enthusiasts’ Highway, 
at Khimki and at Khovrin. But it was 
sheer waste of time.” 

And her friends would turn her head 
with sensational information. 

“Goodness, how hopeless you are, 
Zoinka! Masha Tupitsina has exchanged 
her two rooms for four.” 

“With al! conveniences?” asked Zoya 
Vassilievna, choking with excitement. 

“Absolutely everything. Central heat- 
ing, telephone with two extensions, an 
enormous marble bath. And four sacks of 
potatoes thrown in.” 

“And gas?” 

“There is so much gas that the former 
tenants’ aunt was able to put her head in 
the oven.” 

“And is the tram handy?” went on 
Zoinka, feeling a new attack of exchange 
fever on the way. 

“Absolutely, under the very window! 
Almost drives into the flat!” 

The former simple, clear alternatives 
gradually disappeared. Listening to his 
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wife’s accounts, Nikolai Sergeievich felt 
as though he were back at school doing 
trigonometry. 

“We will have to get small change for 
our rooms,” declared Zoya Vassilievna on 
one occasion, fluttering in from the Mo. 
zhaisk Highway, where she had been look- 
ing at a mineral water kiosk and a 
transforming station which were being ex- 
.changed for an apartment in the center. 

“How do you mean, small change, Zo- 
inka?” 

“Take two for one. In different dis- 
tricts. I move into one of them and you 
in another, and we_ get temporarily 
divorced.” 

“Why on earth... 

“Well, that’s the alternative. And you 
will temporarily have to register with 
Yelena Nikandrovna.” 

Nikolai Sergeievich jumped as though he 
had put his finger on the power switch: 
“Never! I'd rather suffer all my life in 
five square yards of a communal apart- 
ment, with dutch stoves and drunken 
neighbors, rather than go anywhere near 
her!” 

“But you won't have to go near her. 
It’s only as an alternative.” 

“But Yelena Nikandrovna has three chil- 
dren!” babbled the half-divorced husband 
in horror. 

“You'll adopt them for the time being.” 

“And her husband?” 

“You'll adopt him too.” 

What poor Nikolai Sergeievich didn’t do 
to try to cure his wife of this exhausting 
exchange fever! 

He got tickets for all the opening nights, 
took the sick woman to the second-hand 
furniture stores, and acquainted her with 
a bronzed young cinema extra in color 
films, hoping that she would take a fancy 
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at least to the bronzed extra if not to the 
color films. 

Nothing was any use. When Nikolai 
Sergeievich came running home with a free 
pass to Menuhin’s violin recital, secured 
with incredible difficulty, Zoya Vassilievna 
did not even look at the precious trophy. 

“Why, you’ve already forgotten that we 
have to go to see Modest Alexandrovich 
this evening!” 

“What Modest Alexandrovich?” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Perfectionists in a Predatory World 
by IRVING H. FLAMM 


AppEAL To THE Nations, by Norman Thom- 
as. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1947. 
188 pp. $2.75. 


ETWEEN the covers of Norman Thom- 

as’ latest book, Appeal to the Nations, 
the reader will find a good deal that makes 
sense along with some nonsense. Running 
through the book is the thesis that a peace- 
ful democratic world will not emerge auto- 
matically from our recent victory over the 
fascist regimes; nor will it come about 
through any future military operations. We 
in America cannot preserve peace by a 
brazen display of our military and eco- 
nomic might to intimidate weaker nations; 
nor by a “preventive” war against Russia. 
The road to peace, security and greater 
abundance everywhere lies in general dis- 
armament; in the scrapping of military ma- 
chines, international control of atomic en- 
ergy for peaceful uses, putting a stop to 
peacetime conscription, and the liquidation 
of imperialism. These are all sensible ob- 
servations by Thomas and they are accepted 
by men of good will everywhere as a basis 
for a peaceful world. 

But while Mr. Thomas does hurl some 
verbal arrows at our government for its 
attempts to shore up forces of reaction 
here and abroad, most of his arrows, as 
always, are reserved for the Soviet Union, 
his favorite target for many years. Two of 
his longest chapters are devoted to the evils 
of communism and “facts” about Russia: 


a rehash of the same old tales about purges, ° 


dictatorship, the police state, the iron cur- 
tain, slave labor, revival of patriotism, the 
alliance with Hitler, etc. To accept his 
version is to believe that the Soviet Union 
is simply one great prison camp adminis- 
tered by a brutal tyrant. Here and there 
he quietly whispers something about Soviet 
Virtues. But to this reviewer the whispers 
seem to be coming from one who is torn 
between two conflicting pulls: from his 
conscience which he is trying to appease by 
quietly mentioning the virtues so as to 
comply with a technically truthful record, 
and from his ego, which he must feed by 


maintaining a consistent position even. 


though it has become absurd. 

As one who, like Thomas, abhors dic- 
tatorship and looks forward to the same 
goal he does—a truly democratic society—I 
can’t escape the feeling that the principal 
obstacle today to that goal is red-bating, 
and Thomas, unfortunately, is a leading 
red-baiter who sets. the pace for many 
others, including those who, unlike him, are 
reactionary in their outlook. Those who 
would promote a “quickie” atom war to 
realize their “American Century” dream, 
invariably draw on socialists and social 
democrats for their intellectual ammuni- 
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tion; and they do it with great glee for 
they know that the same ammunition can 
later be used to destroy those who provide 
it and who, to them, are equally obnoxious. 
If Mr. Thomas doesn’t know this, let him 
study the propaganda of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Hundreds of thousands of its 
costly pamphlets are being spread in every 
nook and corner of America; and while the 
ostensible purpese is to expose the “sub- 
versive” activities of communists, the real 
aim is to perpetuate our “free” economy by 
dividing labor and liberals, undermining 
socialistic movements of every kind, and 
terrorizing all those who might otherwise 
be inclined to join the world’s leftward 
moving bandwagon. At the moment, the 
attacks on “Communists” are much more 
effective when fortified by apt quotations 
from openly avowed socialists like Thomas. 
But when he and the other red-baiting so- 
cialists and liberals are no longer useful to 
the conservative stalwarts, they, too, will be 
given the “red ménace” treatment. 

Red-baiting is the medium used to con- 
dition our minds for a war against Russia, 
a war which would, if successful, destroy 
not the evils that Thomas describes, but 
the Russian people he claims to love, and 
all hope of attaining, at least in our century, 
the socialist society he wants. Yes, red- 
baiting, the weapon of reaction, is now the 
greatest threat to peace and social progress. 
Hitler used it successfully to divide the left 
and gain power. The current witch hunts 
indicate that the same strategy is to be 
tried here. Will American socialists allow 
themselves to be used by the forces of 
reaction? 

For the uninformed to be confused by 
those who maliciously link Russia’s brand 
of socialism to Hitler’s “National Socialism” 
is quite understandable. But for Thomas to 
repeat that canard and make use of the 
label, “red fascism,” is inexcusable, a re- 
flection on his good faith. He knows that 
the essential difference between the two 
economies—state ownership of the tools of 
production in the one case, private owner- 
ship in the other—puts each at the opposite 
ends of the pole. He also knows that Hitler 
came into power with the connivance of the 
big land owners and industrialists and that 
he did pretty well by them. It is absurd 
to link Russia’s socialized economy with the 
Nazi cartel economy rigidly controlled by 
a government which, in turn, was con- 
trolled by the dominant capitalists. Despite 
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his bias, Thomas has yet to claim that the 
Russian regime uses the state industries to 
promote private fortunes. True, the Rus- 
sians’ standard of living is still low, far 
below ours; and they do not enjoy all the 
civil liberties we treasure. But the rank and 
file Russian seems confident that he will 
enjoy more political democracy and a richer 
life when his nation is allowed to live in 
peace, free from the threat of another in- 
vasion. 

Yes, Mr. Thomas, there is still great in- 
equality of earnings in Russia. We can con- 
cede Mr. Thomas’ point that there is in- 
equity in the Soviet formula for dividing 
income or in the application of the formula; 
and, I am sure, there are many other in- 
justices perpetrated in that nation every 
day, some through mistakes, others through 
the perverseness or weakness of individ- 
uals. It makes no sense to blindly approve 
all that the Russians do. There are times 
when their stubborn silence, their indiffer- 
ence to world gossip, their name-calling and 


- tactless ways irritate even their friends, for 


it is these relatively minor failings that 
aggravate international tensions. The Rus- 
sians need badly an efficient public rela- 
tions counsellor to teach them the art of 
winning friends under trying conditions. 
But the opposite extreme—magnifying their 
shortcomings and nagging them about their 
sins and faults—invites retaliation and bad 
feeling. Incessant sniping and threats to 
bomb Russian cities do not help to build 
the peaceful world that Mr. Thomas pleads 
for. Incidentally, the Russians do not resort 
to such threats against our cities. 

To resolve the many complex issues which 
follow a world war is, at best, an extremely 
difficult and delicate task. But if we exer- 
cise patience and avoid provocation, we will 
eventually arrive at agreement. From there 
on the world can settle down to a program 
of peaceful cooperation and relief from 
militarism. 

In his interviews with Willkie, Elliott 
Roosevelt, Stassen and others, Stalin re- 
peatedly stated that Russia could and would 
cooperatae with capitalist nations for peace. 
Russia’s pleas for collective security to check 
Hitler, its heroic work in the war against 
him, its entry into the United Nations, its 
campaign for general disarmament, all re- 
fute the vicious propaganda that Russia 
has aggressive intentions. At one point even 
Thomas concedes that security is her real 
aim, not expansion. And he acknowledges 
that harmony between the United States 
and Russia would promote peace. Why 
then does he give aid and comfort to those 
who would promote disharmony and war 
between them? 

Time will disclose whether or not the 
Soviets will develop the truly democratic 
society that Thomas pleads for. The evi- 
dence is not yet all in and that which has 
come in leaves room for a variety of inter- 
pretations. Until the picture is clarified, it 
is foolish to allow honest differences of 
opinion concerning Russia to keep us from 
working together on the task of building a 
more prosperous, more democratic nation 
for ourselves. That is the real issue before 
Americans, not communism or Russia. Let 
us not be deceived by reaction’s strategic 
diversionary attacks. 

The destiny of Russia must be left to the 
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Russian people. Our own destiny will be 
determined by our decisions on the crucial 
issues confronting us. There are immediate 
tasks before us: to prevent a new war, to 
head off the coming depression and to as- 
sure a fuller utilization of our human and 
natural resources for a wider abundance and 
freedom. 

If we American liberals and_ socialists 
allow the reactionaries to set us against 
each other on faise or irrelevant issues, if 


we allow them to divert our attention from 
the real issues by red-herring smokescreens, 
our cause is lost. This is a time for anti- 
Soviet liberals, socialists and social demo- 
crats to realistically appraise the present 
situation, bury their hatchets and unite with 
all progressive forces who are willing to 
work for a better America. 

If we are to save the peace, we must re- 
turn to the Roosevelt policy of developing 
friendly relations with Russia. 


The Key to Better Understanding 
by CORLISS LAMONT 


Sovier Democracy, by Harry F. Ward. 
Published by Soviet Russia Today, New 
York, 1947. 48 pp. 15 cents. 


ROFESSOR Harry F. Ward, veteran 

defender of civil liberties and a fighter 
for social justice who has never lowered his 
flag so much as a quarter of an inch, makes 
an important contribution to American 
understanding of the Soviet Union in this 
concise and simply written pamphlet. For 
he does much to clarify the theory and 
practice of Soviet democracy, a subject that 
today seems to confound statesmen and 
confuse people the world over. 

Dr. Ward starts with the fundamental 
point that economic democracy in Soviet 
Russia, in the form of socialist ownership 
and the right to work, underlies the other 
forms of Soviet democracy; and that a full 
economic Bill of Rights is written into the 
Constitution of 1936. He then proceeds 
to outline the functioning of economic de- 
mocracy in the USSR in its most significant 
aspect: national planning by and for the 
people in the great collective effort to 
achieve common aims for the common 
good. 

The author discusses the Soviet concep- 
tion of political democracy, the role of the 
Communist’ Party and the absolutely nec- 
essary participation of the non-Party peo- 
ple in political affairs. The Communist 
Party, Dr. Ward makes clear, “is not a 
political party in our sense of the term. 
Its function is to enlist, train and discipline 
the most capable and reliable persons to 
lead the Soviet people through the difh- 
cult and dangerous stages of a new social- 
ist society. . .. It is not an organization of 
the elite to wield all power, but a com- 
pany banded together to help the people 
discover how to democratically control 
every aspect of their common life.” 

Finally, this pamphlet takes up the in- 
ternational implications of Soviet democ- 
racy and the bad effects of capitalist de- 
mocracy’s failure to understand it. If the 
American people would recognize the 
truth of the Soviet view that democracy is 
“a developing process in history, expressing 
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ing The Peoples of the Soviet Union. 
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itself in differing institutions at different 
stages of its development,” they would 
have the key, in my opinion, to a great deal 
that now baffles them in the Soviet Union, 
in the newly formed democracies of East- 
ern Europe and in turbulent China \mer- 
icans would also do well to remember the 


Soviet principle that the test of democracy, | 


cx at least one outstanding test, is “anti- 
fascist action.” On the basis of such a 
standard it is plain enough that Soviet 
Russia, in the light of both foreign and 
domestic policy, is far more democratic 


than the United States today. But of 
course that is not the only standard by 
which to measure democracy. 

There is one point important to this dis- 
cussion that I should like to raise rather 


sharply. That is that anti-Soviet Ameri- 
cans, especially newspaper _ publishers 
and business monopolists, understand 


Soviet democracy much better than it 
appears. 

They know only too well that real control 
of economic affairs by the people as a 
whole would put an end to the top-heavy 
system which unequitably benefits the few 
at the expense of the many. And when 
they look at the picture of ethnic or racial 
democracy in the Soviet Union, they are 
simply appalled at the thought that full 
equality for Jews, Negroes and other vic- 
timized minorities might some: day spread 
to the United States. What would the 
fat-cats of the earth do if, with all the 
hatred in their hearts toward the rising 
masses of humanity, they could not con- 
tinue to vent their spleen upon them and 
exploit them in the name of the great god 
Profit? Decidedly the complete democracy 
in every sphere that is the promise of 
Soviet socialism is something that must 
at any cost be prevented or destroyed or 
at least contained by the profiteers of 
misery, oppression and war. 


Armenia—Old and New 
by EDWIN S. SMITH 


ARMENIA Reporn, by Charles A. Vertanes. 
Armenian National Council of America, 


New York, 1947. 216 pp. $3.00. 


HEN Armenia joined the Soviet 

Union in 1921, it took a step of 
brilliant consequence for the people of one 
of the most tragically persecuted nations 
in history. 

For centuries Armenia had contended 
against the Persians, Arabs and Turks. 
Despite the heroism of its warriors and the 
patriotic courage of its people, it was grad- 
ually stripped of its historic territories, 
notably in the modern era by Turkey. 

As part of the tsarist empire, the in- 
habitants of Russian Armenia were sub- 
jected to all the discriminations which the 
Romanoffs_ systematically applied to the 
minority peoples of their realm. Far more 
serious was the oppression visited on the 
Armenians living under Turkish rule. 

The fact that Armenia was a Christian 
state from the period of the third century 
made it the subject of fanatically cruel 
treatment by its Moslem masters. Begin- 
ning in 1894, and extending through the 
period of the first World War, wholesale 
massacre of the Armenian people was a 
deliberate Turkish policy. Hitler’s practice 
of genocide may be said to have received 
its practical inspiration from Turkey. 

The history of Armenia’s relationship to 
the great powers of the west has been one 
of glowing promises followed by gross be- 
trayals. After Armenia’s important military 
contributions to the Allied cause in World 
War I, it looked as if even the hard-boiled 
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“statesmanship” of that era was ready at 
long last to do justice to oppressed and 
abject Armenia: The Treaty of Lausanne 
in 1923 snuffed out these expectations. The 
policy of coddling Turkey as a means of 
injuring the Soviet Union—an ominous pro- 
totype of the Truman doctrine of today— 
prevailed over considerations of humanity 
and justice. Woodrow Wilson’s arbitral 
award restoring to Armenia a large slice of 
the Armenian territory which had been 
seized by Turkey, went by the board. 
Armenia once again was shorn of its legit- 
imate aspirations for an adequate territorial 


‘ base for its national growth. 


This record of great power imperialist 
ruthlessness against an innocent and worthy 
people is told with clarity and documentary 
support in Mr. Vertanes’ excellent brief book 
on Armenia. Mr. Vertanes does not make 
the rather obvious observation that if the 
Armenian people had not, fortunately for 
themselves, cast in their lot with the Soviet 
Union, an enlarged and allegedly “indepen- 
dent” Arrnenia, functioning as a buffer state 
between Turkey and Russia, might still have 
been “in the cards” for the Lausanne poker 
players. ' 

The territorial rectification due the Ar- 
menian people seems still headed for a 
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thorny journey. Mr. Vertanes devotes con- 
siderable space to the efforts made in this 
country to seek solution of this problem via 
the United Nations. Significant as these 
activities by Armenian-Americans and other 
American friends of Armenia are, the Tru- 
man doctrine is hardly a harbinger of good 
things to come for Armenia. 

Cramped though it is for land, the Soviet 
Armenian Republic has, in the space of a 
quarter of a century, achieved an economic 
and cultural revival that presents one of the 
most exciting episodes in the history of 
civilization. 

In 1921, Mr. Vertanes points out, Armenia 
was ravaged by war, poverty, and diseas’. 
Industry was practically non-existent, agi - 
culture was at a minimum ebb of efficienc /, 
91 per cent of the inhabitants were illiterate, 
infant mortality was a statistical fact almost 
too painful to contemplate. Only the great 
moral courage and the great abilities of the 
Armenian people, which had been amply 
demonstrated in their historic past and by 
thousands of Armenian refugees in many 
countries, remained as witnesses that the 
seeds of national greatness still survived. 


Under the impetus of the Soviet demo- 
cratic system, linked to the capacities of the 
Armenians themselves, the wilderness has 
truly blossomed like a rose. This reviewer 
has had the privilege of seeing in Armenia 
the evidences of the phenomenal progress in 
industry, agriculture, education, science and 
the arts which Mr. Vertanes persuasively 
describes in considerable detail. 

The picture which everywhere confronts 
a visitor to Armenia, of a happy people 
risen from the ashes of persecution and 
degradation to advancing and confident 
national life is unforgettable. 

The more than one hundred and fifty 
photograph‘: illustrations in Armenia Re- 
born is one of its most attractive and im- 
portant features. They alone would give 
Americans unacquainted with Armenia a 
vivid résumé of Soviet Armenian accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. Vertanes’ book by its careful presenta- 
tion of material should do much to re- 
arouse Americans to the obligation resting 
on our democracy to continue to render 
practical and enthusiastic aid to the further- 
ing of the Armenian cause. 


Whither Czechoslovakia? 
by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Tue Bricut Passace, by Maurice Hindus, 
Doubleday Page & Co., New York, 1947. 
Illustrated, 370 pp. $3.00. 


URING the war Maurice Hindus met 

an American officer of Polish extrac- 
tion who spoke of Russians without the 
traditional Polish choler against them 
while he, a Russian, spoke of Poles with- 
out the usual Russian disparagement of 
their “levity” and “romanticism.” Thus the 
bond of common American forms of think- 
ing had reconciled former antagonisms. The 
officer saw the chief hope for a peaceful 
Europe in common new political forms 
that would unite Slavs, Teutons, Latins 
and Anglo-Saxons. 

The new form in which Europe is seek- 
ing such liberating unity is Socialism to- 
ward which most European nations ap- 
pear to be heading. The process appears 
to be at its smoothest in Czechoslovakia 
for reasons that Mr. Hindus makes clear. 
There an unusually high level of general 
culture, an advanced industrial develop- 
ment and traditions of progress have eased 
the transition. There, too, the long Ger- 
man occupation had so identified the col- 
laborating capitalist classes and» so dis- 
credited them that nationalization of basic 
industry could proceed with scarcely any 
class conflict. 

Whether the transition to Socialism that 
virtually all non-Soviet Europe is. going 
through will be halting or steady depends 
upon the compromises the nations make 
for American aid. Such compromises are 
being made by those nations that are seek- 
ing to preserve or restore imperialist hold- 
ings, nations like Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Italy. And 
whether the transition will continue to be 
peaceful depends upon the lengths America 
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and Great Britain will go in the effort to 
prevent Socialism. Where, as in Greece, 
they go far, the consequence is violence and 
bloodshed. British and American _inter- 
vention may postpone Socialism in Greece; 
but the interregnum is a feudal monarchy, 
the means is counter-revolution and the 
fruit is endemic Civil War. 

What a -difference Czechoslovakia pre- 
sents. It is worth noting that the country 
that was so “newsworthy” when it was 
being dismembered has been blacked out 
in our press in its far more vital and in- 
teresting reconstitution as a Socialist state. 
Obviously the peaceful and efficient transi- 
tion to Socialism is a story our press would 
rather leave untold. Its correspondents 
can go anywhere in Czechoslovakia and 
file reports utterly uninhibited by censor- 
ship; still there is silence! From this ex- 
ample we can see where the iron curtain 
really hangs! 

Fortunately this story, one of the great- 
est of our time, is not being left untold. 
It is comprehensively and vividly told in 
this book. Hindus tells it in its most direct 
human terms in accounts of personalities 
and typical individuals reacting to a vast 
social transformation; and he gives it, too, 
in its direct political and economic terms 
in a clear, informative and always readable 
analysis of the process and of the political 
parties, varying from Communists to Cath- 
olics, which are cooperating in making it 
smooth. 

The narrative and expository skill that 
have always distinguished Hindus among 
reporter-writers are actively present in this 
book. At times it seemed to me, an inci- 
dent was given in disproportionate detail. 
And at times there was over-emphasis. 
Such over-emphasis there seemed to be in 
making Soviet experience, with its inter- 








vention-provoked violence and its encircle- 
ment-imposed rigors, serve as contrast to 
heighten the smoothness of the transition 
to Socialism in Czechoslovakia. To avoid 
that, greater stress might have been given 
the fact that without these experiences of 
the Soviet Union, without its very exist- 
ence, the peaceful transition occurring in 
Czechoslovakia would be inconceivable. 

Nevertheless The Bright Passage is a book 
of great importance and value. A wide 
reading of it may help to check extensions 
of the interventionists’ policy that has 
brought such tragedy to Greece. 


Brief Reviews 


An INntRopucTION To Russian LITERATURE, 
by Helen Muchnic. Doubleday and Co., 
New York, 1947. 272 pp., $3.00. 


OLLOWING a chapter on the literature 

of the folk and another on the written 
literature that preceded the 19th century 
masters, Professor Muchnic takes up, in 
turn, Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoyev- 
sky, Tolstoy and Chekhov. In an introduc- 
tion and a conclusion she summarizes the 
course and characteristics of Russian litera- 
ture. While there is little that is either 
profound or new in the presentation, it is 
sensitive and the book can serve usefully, 
as its title proposes, as an introduction to 
Russian literature. 


Rep Miracre, by Edward Podolsky, M.D 
Beechhurst Press, New York, 1947. 274 
pp. $3.50 


*¢7) ED MIRACLE” is a commendable 

attempt by Dr. Podolsky to convey 
the idea of Soviet medicine in action. The 
author, in the first six chapters, describes 
the historic development and subsequent 
course of public health and socialized 
medicine as practiced in the Soviet Union. 
He devotes nine chapters to war medicine, 
control of infectious disease and to social 
problems connected with health organiza- 
tion in the USSR. 

Part two deals with original contribu- 
tions by Russian physicians, surgeons and 
research workers. There are brief bio 
graphic sketches of eight noted Russian 
doctors while others of prominence are 
mentioned. 

The final chapter discusses socialized 
medicine in the USSR and comparative 
trends in other countries. 


Boy From Leninorap, Sy Dorothea Elten- 
ton, Illustrated by George Ramos. Amer- 
ican Russian Institute, San Francisco, 
paper bound. 50 cents. 


HIS book, describing the travels of a 

boy from Leningrad in other parts of the 
Soviet Union, was written to help give ele- 
mentary school children in America an 
understanding of their Russian friends. A 
preliminary edition was used in thirty-odd 
schools in California and the text was re- 
vised in the light of that experience. The 
little booklet that has resulted can serve 
excellently for home and school reading. 
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|THE BOGY OF SOVIET SLAVE LABOR 


(Continued from page 12) 


Baku in the east to Odessa in the west, 
visiting the humming industrial cities of 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov, and 
Rostov and hearing about Stalingrad, 
Magnitogorsk and the others without see- 
ing a single thing that looked like a labor 
camp or more than a handful of workers 
who were obviously under military guard, 
the notion that one-sixth, or anything like 
that fraction, of the adult males are in 
labor camps becomes incredibly fantastic. 
I saw two such small groups, one from 
the train window on my way to Mur- 
mansk, and the other in the environs of 
Moscow where a canal was being dug. 
On the latter occasion the guard was not 
too well pleased with my extended ob- 
servation of the scene—or else he assumed 
the native American instinct of the “side- 
walk superintendent.” At any rate, he 
advised me that it would be “more inter- 
esting” to look in another place where an 
excavator was at work. « 

Now let your common sense answer 
another question. Do you honestly believe 
that a country in which the whole econ- 
omy is geared to maximum production, 
and in which the greatest felt need in the 
productive set-up is man-power, would 
deliberately allow one-sixth of its adult 
males to be employed under such shock- 
ing conditions that one-third, or even one- 
eighth, of them died off every year, for 
the sake of saving a few rubles in wages? 

Turning to the second consideration, the 
living and working conditions in the 
camps, let us look at Dallin’s evidence. ‘This 
consists mainly of six personal accounts, 
told by Ernst Tallgren, Sergei Malakhov, 
“the wife of a German Communist,” Dr. 
E. Felix, “Leonid Shchekach, a Polish 
newspaperman,” “Dr. Julius Margolin 
. . . before the war a writer in Poland,” 
and “hundreds of reports ... written by 
Polish prisoners released in 1941-42.” Of 
all these individuals only one seems clearly 
to be a Russian. Ernst Tallgren is cer- 


tainly not a Russian name, and E, Felix © 


is at best doubtful. Most of the rest are 
Poles. This brings to the fore the fact 
that in all Dallin’s discussion continuous 
reference is made to Poles, making it clear 
that a considerable proportion of the camps 
he is describing are prisoner-of-war camps. 


_It is obviously confusing the issue to throw 


these into the same general category, and 
give them the same treatment, as penal 
camps for Russian convicts. 

The stories told by these individuals 
certainly depict very harrowing conditions. 
How much are they worth as factual, scien- 
tific, objective testimony? And how truly 
representative are they of the camps as a 
whole? You are as good a judge as any- 
body else who does not know the wit- 
Nesses personally. -Prisoners can hardly 
be expected to be completely objective 
in their stories. It would not be difficult 
to collect a dozen criminals who had 
escaped, or been discharged, from Ameri- 
can prisons or work camps who would 
tell some pretty gruesome tales. Dallin 
has selected these accounts to serve his own 
purposes, and they must be accepted on 
the basis of such reputation as he may have 
established for himself for impartiality, 
fairness, accuracy, and lack of bias. But 
it can hardly be denied that there are 
numerous ‘individuals, who would scorn to 
stoop to prevarication in most matters, who 
do not hesitate to let their fancy or their 
credulity roam freely when commenting 
on the Soviet Union. And of course there 
is evidence on the other side. To take 
a single example, John Scott, who is 
quoted at length in Communism in Action, 
says, “they treated the prisoners as well 
as possible. Arrived at the construction 
job, the prisoners received better food than 
they had had since their arrests and warm, 
sturdy clothes, and were told that from 
then on the one thing that counted was 
their work.” I will not attempt to mul- 
tiply this type of testimony, as the purpose 
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of this article is to prove the exaggeration 
of the accusations by the works of the 
accusers themselves, 

The life of a prisoner is seldom easy, 
and in the case of the Soviet Union, es- 
pecially during the past seven or eight years, 
there are particular reasons why existence 
in penal institutions of any kind should 
not be a bed of roses. These were years 
when the whole country was undergoing- 
incredible hardships. It could hardly be ex- 
pected that prisoners, whether domestic 
criminals or foreign captives, would fare 
any better than the working populace or 
the soldiers in the army. But logic and 
reason rebel at the proposition that the 
alleged lethal conditions are deliberately 
fostered. 

And while we are speaking of conditions, 
one pertinent observation comes to mind 
in keeping with the pot-and-kettle principle. 
The jacket of Dallin’s book is decorated 
with a massive black chain. Yet the truth 
is that in all the accounts I have read of 
Russian camps, scathing as they are, I have 
not found one single mention of chain 
gangs. The Georgia that is customarily 
associated with chain gangs in penological 
literature is not located in the Caucasus, 
nor is it the birthplace of Stalin. Moreover, 
our Federal Immigration Commission, 
which turned in its forty volume report to 
Congress in 1911, found evidences of peon- 
age in every state of. the Union except 
Oklahoma and Connecticut. 

The incredibility of the general existence 
of such shocking conditions is accentuated 
by certain typical, and uniquely progres- 
sive, devices for dealing with criminals de- 
veloped in the Soviet Union. These are 
towns or small cities in which every mem- 
ber of the community is a criminal. There 
are no guards, no stone walls, no barbed 
wire fences, or in fact anything else to 
indicate the nature of the settlement. A 
casual visitor happening upon one of these 
towns would see no evidence that he was 
not in a normal, routine community. 

There are several such establishments in 
the Union, of which the best known and 
one of the largest is Bolshevo, which simply 
means “big.” This lies a few miles out 
of Moscow, and my visit to it was a memor- 
able experience. I went with a small 
group, and on arrival we were taken to 
the university where one of the professors 
gave us a brief account of the community. 
He was a fine-looking, humorous, upstand- 
ing individual and he told us how every 
member of the community was a criminal. 
At the close of his talk, when the time 
for questions came, one of the group said 
to the interpreter, “Ask him if he is a 
criminal.” A sort of gasp of dismay passed 
round the audience, but the interpreter 
said, “Sure, I'll ask him.” And the an- 
swer was, “Oh, yes, I’m a criminal.” 

Bolshevo was a self-governing commun- 
ity. In addition .to the university it had 
hospital facilities, stores, apartment houses 
with special quarters for married inmates, 
busy industrial factories, recreational pro- 
Visions, etc. The .workers received the 
same wages and worked under the same 
conditions as free laborers outside. The 
town was self-supporting and turned some 
money over to the state. Residents were 
allowed to go in to Moscow for week-ends, 
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There are no political criminals in this type 
of community, and any one who is ad- 
mitted must give evidence of his capacity 
to profit by such an experience. In some 
cases individuals are admitted who have 
committed no crime, but who are facing 
such temptations that they wish the pro- 
tection of life in such an environment. It 
is indicative of the curative power of this 
kind of treatment that Bolshevo has now, 
by a process of natural evolution, become 
a normal cooperative community. 

Two applications of this remarkable in- 
novation to our present inquiry immediately 
suggest themselves. In the first place, the 
workers in the factories and other enter- 
prises are convict workers, and therefore 
forced labor in Dallin’s sense. Why then, 
if he desired to give us a comprehensive 
and impartial presentation of his subject, 
did he not include the Bolshevo type of 
criminal communities? He prefers to make 
no mention of them. His only indexed 
reference is a cryptic allusion to “a colony 
in Bolshevo.” . 

The second, and much more important, 
question suggested by Bolshevo is this: 
Does it seem credible that a country that 
has developed such humane and progres- 
sive methods of treating some of its crim- 
inals should at the same time foster such 
despicable, cruel, and wasteful practices 
as are alleged to prevail in the camps? If 
the state is trying to save money on its 
criminal workers, why did it pay full wages 
to the people of Bolshevo? 

It is true that political criminals in the 
Soviet Union are regarded as much more 
dangerous and culpable wrong-doers than 
ordinary lawbreakers, even murderers, and 
also that there is a much higher proportion 
of political criminals in the Soviet Union 
than in the United States, both in com- 
parison with the total population and with 
criminals in general. The reasons for this 
are obvious, and can not be discussed in 
this article. The Soviet Union is still 
struggling with the aftermath of a diffi- 
cult and costly revolution, to say nothing of 
a series of military attacks by outside 
powers, and it feels that its national defense 
calls for, and justifies, more stringent meas- 
ures toward disloyal elements than would 
be the case in a more firmly established 
state. This should not be difficult for us 
Americans to understand at the present 
moment. A witness before the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee of Congress recently testi- 
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fied that there are 5,000,000 Communists 
and members of “front” organizations in 
the country. If this is true, and if the 
United States ever comes to feel such in- 
security with respect to its democracy that 
it seems necessary to imprison all persons 
presumed to be of doubtful loyalty—and we 
are moving rapidly right now toward this 
fantastic situation—we shall then have a 
body of political prisoners not wholly out of 
proportion to those in the Soviet Union. 

In keeping with its tradition of honor 
and fair play, if for no other reason, the 
American people ought to rise in angry 
protest against having such a monstrous 
distortion foisted upon it. 
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A SOVIET DEPUTY AT WORK 


(Continued from page 13) 


talked about additional fertilizers. I was 
happy to tell them that their request had 
been granted and that the extra supply 
of fertilizers was on its way. 

The farmers told me of some of the 
things that had taken .place on the col- 
lective farm. Most of the members of the 
old administration had occupied them- 


selves only with problems concerning cot-. 


ton growing and paid little attention to 
sericulture, which also provides a con- 
siderable income. They were removed 
from office and other members of the 
collective farm were elected to their 
posts last autumn. 


May 21: The village of Alikhan. Next 
to the whitewashed mosque is a clear 
pool fed by several springs. Silver fish 
swim in it. And all around are shady 
trees with storks’ nests. Here, toward 
evening, the men and women of the col- 
lective farms of Alikhan and the neigh- 
boring village gathered. I reported to 
them on my work as deputy. 

Their harvests of cotton and other 
crops is steadily increasing. The quanti- 
ties of industrial goods and building 
materials to be delivered to them is also 
growing. The collective farmers have 
asked me, to procure more trucks. 


May 22: Nanai is the center of the most 
remote district of Namangan Region. 
The regional trading organizations is 
not meeting the needs of the people of 
this district. Whereas in other areas the 


collective farmers are able to buy dress 
material, shoes, kitchenware and other 
articles at any time, there are hitches in 
the sale of these items in Nanai district. 
I'll raise this question when I return to 
Namangan. 

There are noticeable changes in Nanai. 
Many new homes and a new school have 
been built. A hydroelectric station is be- 
ing built on the banks of the mountain 
stream and soon Nanai and the nearby 
settlements will have electricity. 

When I return to Tashkent I must not 
forget the special request of the local 
Soviet for more machinery for the road 
construction that has started in Nanai 
district. 


May 24: The people of Chust were 
particularly glad to see me, for their 
water system had but recently been com- 
pleted and I had been instrumental in 
the success of this project. I had asked 
the Republican organizations to send 
building experts and equipment to 
Chust. Now that the system is working 
there will be more greenery in the set- 
tlement. A new park has already been 
laid out and it has become the people’s 
favorite recreation spot. 


May 25: Here I am in Besh-Bulak, or 
Five Springs, my birthplace and the vil- 
lage where I spent my early childhood. 
With deep emotion I roam the same 
street on which I once raced along as a 
barefoot girl. Who could then believe 
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that I, the daughter of a poor peasant, 
would become an actress and a member 
of the Soviet parliament? I am sorry 
that my father, broken by need, died be- 
fore the Revolution, that he did not see 
my happiness and the happiness of his 
people. 

The villagers now live in bright spa- 
cious homes. There is a new school 
building, a medical aid station, a ma- 
ternity home and kindergarten. 

My villagers’ collective farm is grow- 
ing. The cotton plantation and vine- 
yards stretch all around the village. The 
collective’s orchard is in bloom. And to 
think that at one time all this land and 
water belonged to a feudal lord! The 
youngsters in the village do not know of 
this; they find it hard to understand the 
stories of the hard life of the peasants in 
the past who worked as sharecroppers. 


May 26: Back in Namangan. At a 
conference with the regional authorities 
we discussed which of the requirements 
of the collective farms can be satisfied 
by the regional organizations themselves 
and which must be decided by the cen- 
tral republican organizations in Tash- 
kent. 


SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 
AND SPORTS 


(Continued from page 17) 


Matveyev, yachting champion of the 
USSR, is a member of this particular 
club. There is also a children’s section 
of the club, attended by about 300 boys 
and girls between the ages of 13 and 17. 

Every Saturday during the summer 
months dozens of yachts leave the club 
for weekend cruises. This year, for the 
first time since the war, there are cruises 
in the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic 
Sea to Vyborg, Tallinn and Riga. Plans 
for the summer included participation in 
numerous Baltic and All-Union regattas, 
and in races over a 300-mile course. 

Horseback riding is another sport in 
which workers all over the Soviet Union 
take an eager interest. Sergei Kournakoff, 
in an earlier issue of our magazine, has 
described the facilities provided by the 
trade unions for !earning horsemanship, 
providing mounts and organizing com- 
petitive activities. 

Anyone who has either been present 
or seen on the screen the great sports 
parade which is an annual event in the 
Soviet Union can bear witness to the re- 
markable prowess of the Soviet youth in 
mass gymnastics and acrobatics. Most of 
the participants in these colorful pageants 
are trade union groups. 














. This is the first 100,000 kw. high pressure steam turbine built at the 
Stalin Iron and Steel Works, in Leningrad. It was completed last year. 


LENINGRAD 
(Continued from page 14) 


English author. This shortage of English 
books, especially textbooks and editions 
of our classics for students, was referred 
to wistfully in a dozen different places. 
English is now the first foreign language 
in the Soviet Union, having taken the 
place of German. Thousands and thous- 
ands of students are trying to learn Eng- 
lish, but they and their professors, who 
everywhere greeted us so warmly, are 
shockingly handicapped by this unhappy 
scarcity. We must try to remedy this as 
soon as possible. We should also send 
out some companies of good actors, so 
that our Russian friends can listen to 
the spoken word. 

They are very literary in Leningrad. 
At the hotel there we had delicious food, 
the best I have had for years, but it 
arrived in so many courses and in such 
quantities that finally we had to explain 
to the young man in charge of our ar- 
rangements there that we could not cope 
with such gigantic ‘meals. What, we 
asked, had given him such a notion of 
our appetites. Then he explained that, 
as a diligent student of English Litera- 
ture, he had been looking into the novels 
cf Dickens and Thackeray, as a guide 
to English taste in eating. So we had to 
explain that we were not the trencher- 
men our great-grandfathers were. 

But the typically Russian lunch they 
gave in our honor at the club of the 
Leningrad Union of Writers was equally 
large, and took even longer to master, 
but fortunately there were many toasts 
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and witty speeches (not by me) and 
some excellent music. These Unions of 
professional men and women, with their 
fine big clubs, are an essential part of 
Soviet life. Possibly writers or composers 
or scientists see rather too much of each 
other there—for they even appear to go 
on holiday all together at times—but 
here in Britain we meet too infrequently 
and have too little professional-cum- 
social life. This partly explains why 
Soviet hospitality to visiting writers or 


scientists is- so much better than ours,. 


which badly needs organizing and im- 
proving. It is no use pleading, as I did 
frequently in Russia, for more cultural 
exchanges, if we on our side do not learn 
how to receive our guests properly. 

I have said little about the magnificent 
Soviet theaters, though I spent almost 
every evening, all over the country, visit- 
ing them. But for the benefit of those 
who imagine that all Soviet plays are 
about Ivan the Terrible, cement factories 
or guerrilla heroes, allow me to say here 
that I saw in Leningrad, among other 
excellent things, a very funny comedy 
of ordinary Soviet life, about a harassed 
fellow who kept on taking other men’s 
portfolios. And comedies of this kind 
should be promptly exported, if only for 
the sake of those people who still think 
of Bolsheviks as bearded monsters. 

Among the enterprises we inspected in 
this city was a large tobacco factory, 
where in a labyrinth of rooms, floor after 
floor, jiggling little machines were turn- 


ing out cigarettes by the millions. (The 
total consumption in Russia must reach 
astronomical figures.) These cigarettes, 
though all of the familiar Russian pat- 
tern, were of many different brands, and 
elsewhere in Moscow and the South I 
had noticed many other brands still sold 
at widely different prices. I asked the 
director of this factory if they experi- 
mented with new types of cigarettes and 
he seemed surprised at the question and 
replied that of course they did, discuss- 
ing them with the State Tobacco con- 
trol before putting them on the market. 
I mention this because all my life I have 
been told that under Sociaiism the public 
would have to take what it was given 
and the end of commercial competition 
would mean the lack of any wide choice 
of products. But this has not happened 
with cigarettes in Russia. And. indeed, 
why should it? 

I suspect that one reason why Soviet 
officials talk so severely about work is 
that Russian life contains three magnifi- 
cent time-wasting factors. First, the ciga- 
rette, so dreamy and fragrant. Secondly, 
the delicious Russian tea, grown in the 
South, which you drink all day and half 
the night. Thirdly, Russian conversation, 
for they are copious, lively and untiring 
talkers, and the dour silent types they 
send abroad are, I fancy, merely acting 
a part. And when the cigarettes, the tea 
and the talk are combined, the tempta- 
tion to waste time is terrific. 

The station for Finland is in one of 
the blitzed suburbs of Leningrad, and 
strictly speaking is not there at all, only 
the lines and platforms being intact. Our 
train left after midnight, and the weather 
was cold and sleety: a horrible night 
for a ruined railway station. Yet many 
of our new Leningrad friends—drama- 
tists and poets and the rest—arrived, 





carrying flowers and gifts, to see us off. 
The last we saw of Russia was the sight 
of their friendly smiling faces, whose 
images remained with us as the lights 
vanished and there was only a vague 
blur of snow in the darkness. They wel- 
comed us as friends; they. said good-bye 
to us as friends; and come what may, 
we shall remain their friends. Wouldn’t 
you? 
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A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 


by SAVA MOROZOV 


a A quiet street in Moscow there is a 
school attended by 308 students, all of 
whom have one thing in common: they are 
war invalids whose injuries have robbed 
them of their old trades and professions 
and who have come to this school to learn 
new ones. In addition to their war pen- 
sions, each receives a stipend during his 
term of training, which may last from 
nine to eighteen months according to the 
new vocation chosen. 

This school, the First Moscow Trades 
and Technical School, has prepared more 
than 2,500 war invalids for various trades 
and professions since the outbreak of the 
war. It is one of several operated by the 
city Department of Social Maintenance. 

The program seeks to give each invalid 
the opportunity of acquiring a new trade 
as rapidly as possible. One of the first prob- 
lems is to inspire the student with conf- 
dence in his own ability and strength. This 
is not always easy for every man whe has 
been physically wounded is to some extent 
also mentally injured. And this psychologi- 
cal injury must be gradually overcome, in 
the process of training. Upon acquiring new 
working habits the invalid soon feels that 
he is no longer a useless member of society, 
and he boldly faces the future ‘and becomes 
cheerful and confident. 

A few examples will show how the 
school has given these men a new lease on 
life: 

Dmitri Arkhipov, a former .turner, lost 
the use of his left arm. He studied book- 
keeping and is now chief bookkeeper in a 
Moscow plant. 

Alexei Zharov, after a severe leg wound, 
found that he required sedentary work. He 
studied typewriter and adding-machine re- 





pairs and has now been employed for more 
than a year in a repair shop. 

Daniel Gubachev, a former chauffeur, lost 
his leg. At the school he learned the trade 
of watch maker. 

Anton Molchanov returned from the war 
incapable of any heavy physical labor. In 
his boyhood he had been fond of drawing. 
He learned photograph retouching at the 
school and now works in a photographers’ 
cooperative. 

Victor Sosedov, a former 
learned photography. 

Ivan Pugachev, a former repairman in a 
telephone exchange, has become a drafts- 
man. 

The school, of course, has taught many 
other trades; these are but a few. And 
almost daily graduates write expressing 
their gratitude to the teaching staff whose 
patience, persistence and understanding has 
enabled them to return to a creative, useful 


life. 
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SOVIET 
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Are vital to the understanding of 





Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Features 


PAGEANT OF 
RUSSIA 


A full-length documentary in 
color of the Soviet Physical Cul- 
ture Parade with first color pic- 
tures from various Soviet Re- 
publics. 


THE VOW 


Screen epic of Stalin and the So- 
viet people from Lenin’s death to 
the present day. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


Directed by Sergei Eisenstein, with 
Nikolai Cherkassov, star of “Alex- 
ander Nevsky” and “Baltic 
Deputy.” Music by Prokofieff. 


STONE FLOWER 


First Prize Color Film at the Inter- 
national Cinema Festival at 
Cannes. 


THE NUREMBERG 
TRIALS 


First, complete film documentary 
of the famous trials. Narrated in 
English. 


Coming Soon 
RUSSIAN BALLERINA 
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(Continued from page 10) 


other’s health, etc. When the couple make 
their signatures, and when the witnesses 
add theirs, then the registrar hands to them 
a certificate carrying evidence of marriage. 

The legal age for marriage in most states 
is eighteen; in some southern states sixteen. 
Monogamy is the law. A woman may 
take the name of her husband or retain her 
own. Property possessed by either party 
before marriage remains their own, that 
acquired since marriage is shared; the 
woman’s work in the home and with the 
family being regarded as equivalent to 
man’s work in the factory. Members of a 
family are obliged to provide mutual sup- 
port for one another, none may live at the 
expense of others. 

The relations between children and _par- 
ents also are strictly regulated by law. 
Father and mother have equal rights in 
relation to the child and equal responsi- 
bility for its maintenance. The State pro- 
tects the interests of the child. The State 
also aids the family as a whole, promoting 
its well-being as well as guarding its integ- 
rity. When the registrar hands over the 
certificate it is more than mere evidence of 
marriage. It is a token that the State rec- 
ognizes, approves and supports their new 
married life. The State takes them under 
its protection. The establishment of strong 
bonds between parent and child is the 
guiding motive of the State. The Soviet 
Union makes every effort to provide con- 
ditions for the development of the family 
as a closely knit unity, but a unity inti- 
mately connected with the community. 
Within two months of the October Revolu- 
tion in 1917 the protection of mothér and 
child was declared to be a direct duty of 
the State. Whatever hardships befell the 
young Soviet Union—civil war, harvest fail- 
ure or famine—mother and child always 
received the lion’s share of available goods. 

So it was through the stringencies of the 
last world war. Even when one-third of 
Russia’s food-bearing lands were overrun 
the expectant mother received extra rations 
of butter, sugar and cereals. In 1944, the 
ration was doubled and each expectant 
mother from the sixth to the eighth month 
of pregnancy was entitled to one and three- 
quarters pounds of butter, one and three- 
quarters pounds of sugar, two and 
three-quarters pounds of cereals and 21 pints 
of milk monthly in addition to her ordinary 
ration; nursing mothers receiving the same 
for four months. Pregnancy leave has been 
extended to eleven weeks. 

No expectant mother waits in a queue 
for a bus and it is exceptional in a town for 
a woman to give birth to her child other 
than in a lying-in hospital. No nursing 
mother works at night. It is illegal to 
Work overtime for six months after the con- 
finement. One-half hour each three and 
a half hours is allowed in a factory for a 
mother to feed her child, with no diminu- 
ton of pay. If a nursing child is ill the 
mother is granted leave of absence with 
Incapacity pay. Mothers with large fami- 
lies enjoy special amenities and payments 
‘o meet their extra liabilities and receive in 
addition medals and honors. The unmarried 
mother receives equal consideration. The 
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SOVIET FAMILY LIFE 





child at any rate must not suffer. No 
longer need such mother apply to the 
courts for an alimony or maintenance or- 
der against the reputed father; she re- 
ceives forthwith a State allowance of 100 
rubles a month for one child, 150 for two 
and 200 for three until the children are 
twelve years of age. 

It is a far cry now from the days when 
prostitution was rife in the Soviet Union. 
Prostitution was not abolished by preach- 
ing or punishment but by re-education and 
prophylactic treatment side by side with 
increased facilities for employment under 
satisfactory conditions, there to learn that 
discipline, responsibility and morality offer 
greater rewards than license and immoral- 
ity. The principle is always the same— 
the expulsive power of a new affection. 

Women enter now side by side with 
men into endless forms of activity external 
to the home. Nor has the family suffered 
through this external activity. Far from 
it. The family has benefited. For side 
by side with the outside work which en- 
larges her life, the mother has been re- 
lieved of many narrowing but essential 
tasks: public laundry and public restaurant 
lessen kitchen drudgery and the nursery 
school and creche, together with the kin- 
dergarten, give to the masses of women 
what every woman who can afford it in 
other lands eagerly seeks, skilled and 
trained assistance in the upbringing of her 
children. Experience has shown, and in- 
creasingly shows, that the woman con- 
cerned with other interests outside her own 
home is not the less interesting as a wife 
or as a mother, or less happy in her own 
personal life than the woman who remains 
exclusively in the house and with the chil- 
dren, 

Viewed externally Russia is the most 
moral land Fknow. During many months 
in Russia, in great towns and small, in 
country places and seaside resorts, in back 
streets and front streets, at all hours of day 
and night, in bookshops and railway stalls, 
in theater and picture house, I never saw a 
sight I would screen from the eyes of a 
young girl. And the secret? A _ possible 


purpose in life and a creative job for all; 


no economic necessity for a girl to sell her 
honor; no economic drive to harness pruri- 
ency for profit; ability for all to marry at 
the biologically appropriate age—such I 
suspect are the main reasons for the un- 
doubted fact. 
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TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


EVERY student, especially beginners, will 
heartily welcome this new textbook of the 
Russian language just received from the 
Soviet Union and written especially for 
English-speaking people: 


1) RUSSIAN 
by Nina Potapova 


$1.50 postpaid 


IF YOU are ready for a Russian reader, 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres- 
sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 


2) EVERYBODY'S 


RUSSIAN READER 
by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 
$2.00 postpaid 


MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
vocabulary. If so, the following is wo 
while: 


3) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


CONVERSATION 
By N. C. Stepanoff 
More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 


Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$2.00 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this one: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 
A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 


an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.50 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 
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THE LAST MILLION 


(Continued from page 15) 


troops, the excellent quality of their ma- 
teriel, the split-second precision of their 
staff work and the efficiency of the whole 
organization. 

The Motomechanized groups of Gen- 
erals Rybalko and Leliushenko set out 
from Berlin on the morning of May 6. 
They were to form the northern arm of 
the tank-pincers of which the groups of 
Generals Kuznetsov and Kravchenko 
were to form the southern (or south- 
eastern) arm. The pincers were ordered 
to meet in Prague on a given moment. 
The first team started from Berlin, 215 
miles from Prague, the latter from the 
area of Vienna, about 180 miles away. 

The Rybalko-Leliushenko team had 
the toughest assignment because they had 
ta cross the Rudny Mountains. A tank 
march in the mouniains is extremely 
difficult in itself, to say nothing of a 
fighting march. An accident to one ma- 
chine holds up the whole column which 
is perforce tied down to the road. Fur- 
thermore, in the mountains it is often 
impossible to deploy the columns for 
battle. It must also be remembered that 
the Soviet tank divisions which took 
part in the operation were pretty well 
worn by the terrific battles on the Oder 
and in Berlin. 

The northern arm of the pincers 
crossed the Elbe almost in view of Gen- 
eral Hodges’ lines and swung south. 
On the night of May 7 they were deep 
in the Rudny Mountains, having brushed 
aside the German troops which tried to 
offer resistance west of Dresden. 

So carefully and precisely was the So- 
viet plan worked out that an army corps 
under General Poluboyarov appeared 
west of the Elbe between Dresden and 
the Rudny Mountains at the precise mo- 
ment the main Soviet group was fight- 
ing German rearguards, and knocked 
the latter out, thus permitting Rybalko 
and Leliushenko to roar on without los- 
ing an hour. And an hour was precious 
because theirs was the longer and more 
difficult march and they had to meet 
Kuznetsov and Kravchenko in Prague 
on the dot. Otherwise a lot of Nazis 
would escape the trap. 

Von Schoerner probably never im- 
agined that the Soviet tank group would 
attempt to force the Rudny Mountains 
which, though not much more than 4,- 
000 feet high, are extremely difficult be- 
cause of the twisting narrow roads, cut 
in the steep slopes. When Schoerner saw 
the light, the Soviet tanks were already 
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in the passes and it was too late to or- 
ganize his defense. 

On May 8, the northern Soviet tank 
group poured into the plains south of 
the Rudny Mountains. The enemy was 
still building defenses on the rivers Oder 
and Moldau. 

The split-second precision of the whole 
operation became especially apparent in 
the immediate vicinity of Prague. It 
seemed that Toscanini was conducting a 
furious symphony. 

The tanks of General Rybalko and 
Leliushenko began to flow around Prague 
from the northwest and the northeast. 
At the same time General Mitrofanov 
barred the roads of escape for the Nazis 


between Prague and Pilsen. Early on 
May 9, General Zibarov’s vanguard 
reached the northern outskirts of Prague. 
General: Leliushenko’s tanks roared into 
Prague from the northwest. And pre- 
cisely at the same moment Colonel-Gen- 
eral Kravchenko’s tanks irrupted into 
Prague from the southeast while General 
Kuznetsov’s tanks appeared from the 
east. 

The trap had been sprung and it closed 
with a snap, like a perfect mechanism. 

The last Nazi soldier laid down his 
rifle on May 13. The greatest “Sedan” 
of all times and the last operation of the 
war in Europe became a page in military 
history. And a page very much worth 
studying especially for those who are 
now taking Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh’s well-worn line of belittling the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union. 


HOUSE-HUNTING FEVER 


(Continued from page 20) 


“The agent,” replied Zoya Vassilievna. 

In fact Nikolai Sergeievich had quite 
forgotten the appointment. The agent had 
flashed across their horizon only three 
days ago. Zoinka had complained to 
Madame Pliushkin of her exchange failures. 
Madame Pliushkin in reply had shrugged 
her little shoulders. 

“I am simply amazcd at you, Zoya! 
You should have approsched an agent 
long ago.” 

“But -is there an agent?” asked «Zoya 
Vassilievna, once again feeling solid ground 
under her feet. 

“Of course there is. Modest Alexandro- 
vich is a wizard and a magician. If you 
ever want to exchange your apartment for 
the Winter Palace in Leningrad, Modest 
Alexandrovich will invent some clever 
combination—and the Wi:.ter Palace is 
yours.” 

The wizard and magician lived on the 
seventh floor. There was no elevator, so 
they had to struggle up a shabby and badly 
lit stairway. The man must be a great 
philanthropist, thought Nikolai, to get 
palaces for others and live in such a slum 
himself. 

Modest Alexandrovich turned out to be 
an ironed-out old man with reddish, tobac- 
co-stained moustaches. With an air of 
great importance he took a fat ledger from 
a shelf, and entered his new clients. 

“Possess two rooms, want three. Would 
accept two, but must be self-contained.” 

Finishing the entry, the little man_ sol- 
emnly proclaimed: “You'll get your turn. 
The deposit is 100 rubles.” 

“And have you a long waiting list, Mod- 
est Alexandrovich?” obsequiously asked 
Zoya Vassilievna, putting down the money. 

“Seventeen families. Decorated men have 
priority. Has your husband a decoration?” 

“Almost. He was graduated from the 
Penza Boys’ Secondary School with a 





‘vich was most elusive. 


gold medal for studies and conduct.” 

Three weeks passed. Modest Alexandro- 
It turned out he 
was working as a clerk at a laundry and 
counting up the socks and vests somewhat 
deiayed the performance of his magical 
combinations. 

And then, one day, the happy Zoya Vas- 
silievna burst in on her husband way- 
ing a pink slip of paper. 

“I have an address!” she shouted while 
she was still at the door. “Modest Alex- 
androvich gave it me. He says we can go 
and exchange. It’s an absolute certainty; 
he has even taken 500 rubles in advance.” 

Nikolai Sergeievich reached out distrust- 
fully for the slip of paper. 

“Wait, I'll read it myself. Two splendid 
well-lit rooms.” 

“But, Zoya, we also have two rooms.” 

“Our rooms are ordinary ones, these are 
splendid. It’s in a three-room apartment.” 

“Ours is in a three-room apartment, 
too. But I thought you wanted a self-con- 
tained place,” objected her husband. 

Zoya Vassilievna was most snappish. 

“Wanted! What does it matter what I 
wanted? One can live in a flat that is not 
self-contained. I shall exchange. And then 
look what Modest Alexandrovich writes: 
neighbors quiet, cultured and with a good 
character. And here’s the address: Bol- 
shaya Srednaya 17, Apartment 6.” 

They stopped, petrified. 

“He’s given us our own address!” 

For some minutes husband and _ wife 
looked at each other in silence. Then Niko- 
lai Sergeievich said calmly: 

“Well, I strongly advise you to exchange 
our flat for our flat. It’s not so bad. 
Splendid rooms, quiet and- cultured 
neighbors.” ; 

Zoya Vassilievna tore the agent’s slip into 
little pieces, and silently went out. 

The cure had begun. 
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DON’T SEE!...DONT LISTEN! ... DONT SPEAK!... 


BUT ur YOU INSIST ON YOUR AMERICAN RIGHTS— 
STOP THE "THOUGHT POLICE"!—ABOLISH THE "UN-AMERICAN” COMMITTEE 


You know who these ‘thought police” 
are: J. Parnell Thomas, John Rankin, 
and others of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 


Already they’ve shut up many lib- 
eral radio commentators. They’re forc- 
ing Hollywood to picture life their 
way. They’ve threatened government 
workers and others to stop Wallace 
rallies. They’ve interfered in elections 
and union affairs. They’ve fought 
everyone but fascists to get at you. 


You're next. Your mind, your free- 
dom, your job, your organization, your 
right to choose your friends, are already 
being curbed by the “thought police.” 
Make no mistake about it. 


One American organization has 
taken on the job of defeating them in 
the only effective way: through a court 
battle in defense of the victims of the 
“Un-American” Committee. In Amer- 
ica today the “thought police” can’t 
stand the light of day. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS CAN 
DO THIS JOB WITH YOUR HELP 


As a basic safeguard for the civil rights 
of all Americans, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress has undertaken the legal defense 
of many of the victims, charged with 
contempt of the Thomas-Rankin Com- 
mittee, 


CRC is aiding in the fight of the 
Rev. Richard Morford, director of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, and the 17 executive 
board members of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, whose or- 
ganizations are conducting their own 
defense. 


CRC is conducting the entire legal de- 
fense of GEORGE MARSHALL, 
whose “crime” has been; to fight the 
Committee, since its inception under 
Martin Dies, as a menace to American 
democracy. 


GERHART EISLER. German Com- 
munist and anti-Nazi refugee, seized 
at the instigation of Thomas to initiate 
America’s worst Red scare since 1919. 


EUGENE DENNIS. General Sec etary 
of the American Communist Party, who 
challenged the .constitutionality of the 
“Un-American” Committee. 


LEON JOSEPHSON. A New Jersey 
attorney and a member of the Com- 
munist Party. As an American, he was 
active in the European underground 
against Hitler in the 1930’s. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


The “THOUGHT POLICE” 
Are On The Prowi! 












THE CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 
DEFENDS YOUR LIBERTIES 
ON MANY FRONTS 


CRC got the facts on Bilbo. Its representatives 
collected the data which was used to investigate 
the Mississippi reactionary and bar him, thus 
far, from his Senate seat. 


CRC wages a ceaseless and relentless fight to 
wipe out lynching through the defense of Negro- 
Americans in Southern Courts and by mobilizing 
support for passage of the Case-Wagner anti- 
lynch bill. Fighting Jim Crow, anti-Semitism, 
red-baiting. in community after community, it 
takes over the legal defense of citizens whose 
rights have been infringed. 


What Is Your Liberty Worth to You? 


CRC must depend on voluntary contributions 
to defend American liberties. At least $150,000 
is needed, fast, to pay legal action costs for 
Thomas-Rankin victims and to combat the 
“thought police’ propaganda. 
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Your contribution today is insurance for free- 
“thought police” tomorrow. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y: 

7 Enclosed is my contribution of $............. to help 
in the campaign to abolish the Thomas-Rankin Un- 
Ameriean Activities Committee. 


0 Let me know how else I can help in my community 
to further the campaign of CRC. 





Address 





City Seen 
Please make checks payable to 
RAYMOND C. INGERSOLL, Treasurer 











JOSEPH E. DAVIES, former U.S. Ambassador to the 


USSR: Dr. Davis, in my opinion, in the pub- 
lication of this information, is rendering a 
service to the friendship and cooperation be- 
tween Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
ourselves. 


DR. JOHN R. MOTT, President of World’s YMCA’s: 


Henry A. Wallace 


RAYMOND WALSH, radio commentator: 


says 
EVERYONE 
should read 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dept. BS-4) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose [] check [] money order [] currency 
for $2.00* for one year’s subscription to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY and a copy of Behind Soviet 
Power, by Jerome Davis. 


[] Renewal 


(*Canada and Foreign, $2.50) 


Necessary, timely, fair-minded, should be read — | 


by all. 


RAYMOND ROBINS, who commanded the 


American Red Cross Mission to Russia during 
the first seven months of the Soviet regime: 
All that Dr. Jerome Davis writes on the Soviet 
Union is supported by first hand and com- 
petent investigation. He has always been con- 
cerned about the FACTS and let theories take 


care of themselves. 


A com- 
petent sociologist, who has acquired the 
scholar’s tools . .. a competent journalist, who 
writes without the scholar’s jargon . . . no bias, 
except for truth and for friendship between 
Americans and Russians in a world freed from 
fear. 


Yours at a bargain 


This book is now yours, together with 
a full year’s subscription to Soviet 
Russia Today, for only two dollars. Take 
advantage of this offer and send in the 
coupon with your remittance at once. 
If. you are a subscriber, the same offer 


holds for a one-year renewal. 


Those who want only the book, ‘can 


obtain it through us for one dollar. 





